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The Economic Debate 


OBODY can accuse the Government of having been pre- 
cipitate in reaching their decision on the size of the 
armed forces. But the policy itself, now that at long last it has 
been decided, is not unsatisfactory. The White Paper, which 
was issued at the end of last week, and has formed the subject 
of this week’s debate in the House of Commons, is admirably 
lucid in form and sensible in content. The basic decisions 
it conveys can best be summarised by giving the total numbers 
of men and women in the armed forces, or engaged in making 
munitions and other supplies, before the war, at the end of the 
war and a few weeks ago, together with the Government’s 
estimates for the middle and end of the present year. These 
summary figures are as follows: — 


Armed Munitions, Total 

Forces etc. 
Mid-1939__......... 477,000 1,270,000 1,747,000 
Mid-1945° ......... 5,100,000 3,900,000 9,000,000 
December, 1945 ... 3,966,000 1,790,000 55745,000 
June, 1946 2,000,000 ? ? 
December, 1946... 1,200,000 500,000 1,700,000 


The last line of figures is the most significant. It means that 
the Government have determined to reduce the total manpower 





engaged directly and indirectly on defence to the pre-war level 
by the end of the present year. Moreover, it is staccu'asar- ~4 
On any hypothesis, the total strength of the forces which will 
still be required at the end of 1946 is larger than we shall 
permanently require. 
It might, however, be rash to assume that this foreshadows 
any further reduction of the total in the third column. The 
munition industries, it would appear, are being deliberately 
reduced to less than their normal size. This is obviously the 
right course for the short run in view of the large accumulated 
stocks and the present rapid technological progress. But it 
would be a dangerous policy if pursued too long and, as the 
figure in the first column comes down in 1947 and 1948, that in 
the second should be expected to rise. The ultimate requirement 
might well turn out to be a grand total of about a million and 
a half, about equally divided between the forces and the factories. 
This is a wise policy. Indeed, the facts of the manpower 
position make it the only possible policy. But while the Govern- 
ment deserve congratalations on having arrived at the right 
conclusion, it is still permissible to complain about the delay in 
reaching it and the delay in implementiftg it. The basic facts on 
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which any manpower policy must be based have been available 
for many months, and the long delay in arriving at an obvious 
conclusion has had a heavy cost in uncertainty. Moreover, it is 
still difficult to understand the slowness with which the slim- 
ming process is to proceed. As the White Paper explains, the 
transport facilities for bringing servicemen back to this country 
are themselves affected by demobilisation But nevertheless the 
reduction in the weekly rate of release from the 100,000 reached 
before Christmas to 75,000 in the first half of 1946, and to 
30,000 in the second half seems unnecessarily steep. If the 
military commitments of the country can be met with 1,200,000 
men in December, why not in September? Moreover, the diff- 
culties of transport do not arise in the case of the munition indus- 
tries. The White Paper explains that the figure of 1,790,000 for 
last December was probably an over-estimate, owing to the 
inclusion of men and women working on Government contracts 
but not on munitions. But even if the true figure was 1,400,000, 
what were they doing? And why will it take a yeat to reduce 
them to 500,000? There was much pertinence in Mr Lyttelton’s 
criticism of these figures in Wednesday’s debate. 

As in a jigsaw puzzle, the provision of one piece enables 
quite a number of connected parts of the puzzle to be put 
together. For example, it is now possible to see rather more 
clearly with what resources the foreign policy of the country 
can be carried on—a subject that is discussed in the following 
article. Or again, those whose duty it is to lay down the prin- 
ciples of British defence policy now know approximately where 
they stand. They will have to lay their plans on the basis of a 
permanent nucleus that will be very small in relation either to 
its potential commitments or to the dimensions of modern war- 
fare. From this, in turn, several consequences flow. The forces 
will have to be highly mechanised, in order both to esonomise 
manpower and to secure the highest possible strategic mobility 
and interchangeability. And, as the White Paper recognises, 
“the full measure of co-ordination of the Services attained 
during the war” must not be allowed to relax. There are 
parallel lessons to be drawn on the side of supply. The need 
for a high degree of mechanisation, for reserves of equipment to 
match the reserves of men, and for a rapid rate of replacement 
of obsolescent material shows how temporary the restriction of 
munition workers to 500,000 must be. And the doctrine of the 
expandable nucleus has its counterpart in the policy of the 
shadow munitions organisation. There should be a definite 
policy of spreading munition contracts over the largest possible 
number of firms. 

Another subject that is sharply illumined by the naming of 
a figure is the probable duration of permanent national service, 
which is a matter not only of personal interest to young men 
and their families but also of urgent concern to universities and 
professional training bodies. To maintain forces of 1,200,000 
would require at least two years’ conscription as a permanent 
policy. But if the total 1s to be reduced to 800,000 or 900,000 
and if a real effort is made to attract the long-service volunteer, 
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it may be possible to restrict the period of conscription to, say, 
fifteen months—the longest interruption that can be conveniently 
made in a professional career. 

But if these individual corners of the puzzle are beginning 
to take shape, the same can hardly yet be said of the puzzle as 
a whole. The Prime Minister, speaking in the debate on Wed- 
nesday, gave a few new facts about the general economic posi- 
tion. But the effect of his figures was rather to confirm the 
existence of a very difficult problem than to provide any light 
on thesGovernment’s proposals for solving it.. Thus he stated 
that the total working force of the country by the end of 
this year will be only 250,000 larger than it was before the 
war. But the building and civil engineering industry is to be 
expanded to its pre-war level, and exports to 400,000 above that 
level, by the end of 1946. And it is a safe guess that more will 
be needed under both heads, since the programme of new houses 
plus all the arrears of other building and contracting work add 
up to more construction than was in progress before the war, and 
the addition of 400,000 to the labour force in the export indus- 
tries is an increase of only about 36 per cent. Moreover, there 
is all the very essential work of capital re-equipment which is 
not included in the building figures. Or again, how many more 
men and women will be required in the central and local govern- 
ment services, including the expanding educational and medical 
services? 

It is all to the good that the Prime Munister has at long last 
begun to preach the gospel of hard work. But the urgency of 
his appeal would be greater if it were based on a clear demon- 
stration of how all the pieces of the jigsaw puzzle fit together. 
Captain Thorneycroft stated in the debate that 2,500,000 more 
workers would be needed by the end of 1946, with only 250,000 
more available. Sir Stafford Cripps challenged the figure but, 
so far as the debate has gone at the time of going to press, 
the Government has not supplied another. As the Prime 
Minister left the matter, the Government’s policy is that there 
are no more workers but that nevertheless every department of 
the national life is to have a larger allocation. 

The demand that this great central economic problem should 
be further illumined does not arise merely out of curiosity— 
though that would be fully justified. It arises from the fact that 
there are fundamental decisions to be taken, and the Govern- 
ment’s apparent unwillingness to state the facts inevitably 
arouses the suspicion that they are trying to dodge the problem. 
The problem is whether the speedy restoration of the pre-war 
standards of personal consumption in this country shall aor shall 
not take precedence over all the other desirable things to which 
the Government is committed—houses, hospitals, schools, in- 
dustrial re-equipment, political and economic strength in the 
world. It is the old choice between jam to-day and more jam 
to-morrow. It is an awkward problem for any Government, and 
more particularly for a Labour Government. But until it has 
been faced, there will be nothing worthy of the name of an 
economic policy. 


Foreign Audit 


AST week’s debates on foreign policy were naturally 
dominated by the problem of Anglo-Russian relations. 
The general tendency on both sides of the House was to absolve 
Russia of aggressive and expansionist intentions, and the 
majority of speakers appeared to believe that the Russians were 
concerned with defending “ legitimate interests” and building 
up the security of Holy Russia. The chief division of opinion 
lay between those who thought the Russians were justified in 
eaking such elaborate precautions—because of the real hostility 
of the “capitalist world ”—and those who believed Russian 
suspicions to be absurd and groundless. 

The concentration on one aspect of Britain’s foreign relations, 
though natural, was unfortunate. No member, not even Mr 
Bevin, attempted to give a general picture of the relations among 
the Great Powers (the United States was barely mentioned), 
and no one directly raised the most disquieting question about 
British foreign policy—which is, whether it corresponds to the 


realities of Britain’s position in the world. If members had 
pressed their analysis of the tense relations between Britain and 
Russia further and had widened their survey to include the 
United States, they would have been unavoidably driven to 
see that what divides and disturbs the world to-day is not so 
much Russian “aggression” as the clash and hostility created 
by the inter-action of three or five Great Powers, each deter- 
mined separately to defend its vital and traditional interests. 
Russian methods, deeply conditioned by orientalism and 
despotism, are more crude and troublesome. Moreover, they 
give colour to the belief that Russia’s ultimate aims are wider 
and less peaceful than those of the other Powers. But the 
truth is that Russian troops are in Poland and the Balkans, 
British troops in Greece, American troops in China, Chinese 
troops in French Indo-China, and French troops in the Levant 
for the same reasons—the defence of national interests and 
imperial strategy. And the problem facing British diplomacy 
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js how to extricate Great Britain from the vicious circle of 
essive self-defence in whose dangerous eddies the Great 
Powers are all involved. . 

There is a tendency, at present, to underrate the ultimate 
strength of the British Commonwealth and to compare it less 
favourably with the strength of the other Great Powers than, 
perhaps, in the ultimate analysis it deserves. Britain is, indeed, 
in military strength, the weakest of the Big Three; but the 
margin may not be large, nor is military strength by any means 
the only thing that counts. Nevertheless, even the strongest 
Power can overstrain itself. There must be a balance between 
liabilities and resources in every country’s foreign policy. And 
it takes no more than a glance round the world to suggest the 

rtinence of at least asking whether the British lion has not 
perhaps bitten off more than he can chew. With Russian 
diplomatic attacks to fend off in Greece and Indonesia, with 
nationalist aspirations to meet in Egypt and in India, with the 
great historic problems of the Straits and the Persian Gulf. visibly 
rising on the international agenda, with policy to find for occu- 
pied areas in Austria and Germany, it would certainly seem that 
the burdens that Britain is carrying are heavier than those of 
any other country. Moreover, the capacity to carry them is, 
at least temporarily, impaired. Foreign policy requires men and 
costs dollars. It is one of the heaviest claimants on those 
economic resources of the nation with whose allocation this 
week’s debate, discussed in the preceding article, has been 
concerned. 

But it would be wrong to approach the audit of British 
foreign policy simply with the idea of discovering whether the 
nation can “ afford” its present policy. It is not a question of 
the Foreign Office reducing its demands on the national re- 
sources in order that other Departments may have more. There 
is no antithesis between economic health at home and a firm 
and successful policy abroad. On the contrary, there is the 
closest inter-connection. For example, it is almost a commonplace 
to say that a Britain with 20 million tons of coal to export could 
at this moment be the mistress of most of Europe. Or, con- 
versely, if the occupation of North-West Germany makes it 
necessary to buy food for the Germans, then the British supply 
of dollars is inevitably affected. To say that the cost of foreign 
policy must be cut according to the cloth is not to suggest a 
weakening, but a strengthening, of the British position in the 
world. To suggest that the essential aims of British policy 
should be distinguished from the less essential aims is not to 
propose any running away from the vital interests and duties of 
the country ; it is rather to ensure that they can be observed. 
For if one thing is quite certain, it is that the outstretched limbs 
of national policy cannot be firm and strong unless the central 
organs, the lungs the heart and the stomachs here in this 
island, are functioning as they should. As part of the grand 
inquest into the national life that is now (or should be) going 
on, there should be an audit of foreign policy, in which the 
necessity for each line of policy should be set alongside its cost 
in men and in dollars. And the result of such an audit will 
certainly be a decision to reduce some of the more expensive 
and less essential policies in order that the others may be pursued 
with real strength and firmness. 


* 


With these criteria in mind, it should be possible to establish 
a prima facie priority list in the liquidation of onerous commit- 
ments. No such list can be other than provisional until it has 
been closely examined and its implications fully worked out, but 
at least such a list may offer an alternative to the present position 
in which international commitments impede economic recon- 
struction and economic weakness hampers the meeting of com- 
n*iments—with the added danger that far-flung responsibili- 
ties, imperfectly met, threaten to involve Britain, in the worst 
possible circumstances, in a renewed international struggle for 
power. 

The most onerous British commitments at the moment 
lie in Europe and it is here that the process of orderly liquida- 
tion should begin. It is difficult to see any continuing case 
for the maintenance of an establishment in Italy, apart from a 
small unit for police work in Trieste. In Austria, too, the 
accepted British policy is to press for the withdrawal, or at least 
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for the severe reduction, of the armies of occupation. It can be 
argued that only a joint withdrawal of all the Powers is practi- 
cable, and the Russians are said to be obdurate. But even if the 
Russians maintain their position in the face of an open proposal 
for withdrawal by the other three occupying Powers, it would 
still be possible for the other three to reduce their occupation 
to little more than a formal cadre of control. In Greece, the 
elections, whatever their result, should set the term for British 
occupation. It is not part of Britain’s permanent responsibility 
to ensure Greece a perfect government, and once the essential 
minimum of internal stability and external security is achieved, 
the British occupation should come to an end. 

There remains the most onerous of all European obligations— 
the army of occupation and the whole apparatus of civil govern- 
ment in Germany. Some speakers in last week’s debate com- 
plained of a lack of clarity in the Government’s policy for 
Germany. This was a very moderate complaint. It is doubtful 
whether, even on such a supremely important question as the 
duration in time of the occupation, any sort of decision has been 
reached. Yet three things are obvious. First, the occupation 
is tremendously costly. Secondly, it will grow more unpopular 
with the Germans and therefore more difficult (and more costly) 
to run. Thirdly, it will grow more and more unpopular with 
the British soldier. Any reasonably speedy end to the present 
situation depends upon two things—upon the creation in the 
British zone of a German administration which can take responsi- 
bility, and upon the development of a positive economic policy. 
These requirements are not easy to meet—particularly the 
second. It will not be easy to find an escape from the dilemma 
that if German industry is destroyed the whole of Europe will be 
impoverished, while if German industry is left intact in German 
hands the whole of Europe will be threatened. There is perhaps 
a tendency, well exemplified in last week’s debate, to find too 
easy an escape in the doctrine of “ internationalising ” the Ruhr 
—a policy which is well worth exploring but which may be 
very difficult to define and even harder to carry out. There can, 
for these reasons, be no rapid liquidation of British commitments 
in Germany. But something will have been gained if it is made 
clear—as it has not been in the past—that the quickest possible 
reduction of the burden that the occupation of Germany imposes 
on British manpower is, if not precisely the object of the policies 
adopted, at least an essential condition of their success. 

Mr Bevin was feeling his way towards a similar policy of 
orderly liquidation in the Far East when he said: 

There is Indonesia, India, Malaya, Ceylon and a new China 
emerging. .. . I am not too sure that from the point of view of 
our own interests in this country we should not do far better 
by helping these countries from a purely trade point of view 
in trade and commerce than we did under the old-fashioned 
colonial system of the past. 


The implementation of such a policy could naturally be carried 
out only in stages. Within a few months, when the last Euro- 
pean internees have been rescued and the last Japanese shipped 
home—and when, it is to be hoped, an agreement has been 
reached between the Dutch and at least the more moderate of 
the Nationalist leaders—it should be possible to remove the 
British forces in Indonesia. In India, the impending Cabinet 
Mission creates at least the hope that it may soon be possible to 
bring to an end all the internal responsibilities of Great Britain 
in the sub-continent. There might perhaps be some advantage 
in making it more clear to the Indians than it has been made 
so far that the British are determined to reduce their commits 
ments in India, if not for India’s sake, then for their own. Ig 
Malaya, on the other hand, the need, in Malaya’s own interest, 
is rather for an increase than for a reduction in British particd- 
pation. Independence is the goal, here as elsewhere, but it is 
still a long way off, and in the meantime there are past neglects 
to be made good. 

There is, therefore, scope for a consolidation of British 
obligations in the Indian Ocean. But the Indian Ocean as a whole 
remains an area of the most vital interest to Britain. Beyond 
any question, the peace of the world and the welfare of the 
peoples living round its shores are both served by the fact that 
there are no Great Power rivalries anywhere in this great area. 
There can be no question of an abandonment of this policy, 
which is a duty as much as a privilege. Close domination off 
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the: internal affairs of the countries of the Indian Ocean is, 
indeed, a heavy responsibility which should be reduced as 
occasion offers. But the object should still be to unite these 
countries under British leadership in a league of mutual security 
and defence. This is the clearest example of a case in which 
the consolidation of British responsibilities will strengthen them 
for their essential purpose. 

The Middle East is obviously the most difficult case. For 
Britain to withdraw from the Middle East, or even to do any- 
thing that could be misinterpreted as withdrawal, would be 
trebly disastrous. In the first place, it would be bad for Britain, 
since it would be a surrender of essential strategic and economic 
interests. Secondly, it would be bad for the Middle Eastern 
states, since théy would almost certainly come under some 
other influence far less mild and tolerant than Britain. And, 
thirdly, it would be bad for the world, since it is hardly possible 
to imagine so vital a transfer of power occurring peacefuly. It is 
therefore essential to re-emphasise the essential pillars of British 

licy in this region, rather than to appear to weaken them. 

hose essential pillars are that there shall be no other poten- 
tially hostile Great Power in the Persian Gulf, on the Suez 
Canal, or on the approaches to it, at either end. 

On the other hand, there is scope for a substantial economy 
of effort in attaining these objects. The process has, indeed, 
already begun. The evacuation of Persia will be completed 
next week ; of Syria and Lebanon, it is to be hoped, in the near 
future. There is no reason why Egypt should not be evacuated 
with equal speed and forces maintained in the Middle East only 
at a number of bases—in Iraq, in Palestine, possibly in Cyprus 
and in the Sudan. Highly mobile forces, particularly air 
forces, distributed in this way would give the area all the 
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strategic security it required. Such a redistribution ought 
however, to be only a minor part of British policy in the Middle 
East. The great strength in Russian diplomacy at the moment 
is the appalling material conditions of the great’ mass of the 
Middle Eastern peoples. The encouragement of social discon- 
tent and protective intervention on the side of the “ workers ” 
will remain an effective weapon in the Russian armoury so lo: 
as the discontent continues unrelieved. But the British are not 
without resources. The move made by Mr Bevin to group 
the Middle Eastern countries and to establish 4 Middle Eastern 
Office has yet to be followed up. The obvious line of advance 
lies in creating a Middle Eastern offshoot of the Economic. and 
Social Council, with British experts and scientists and—as soon 
as the restoration of production in Britain permits it—British 
engineers and plant working consistently through the Council 
to raise the material standards of the whole area. 


The motive for such a reconstruction of British foreign policy 
would be strictly realistic. Even were its ultimate objects as 
suspect as Communist propaganda makes them out to be : even 
if Britam were building up her strength for a new bout of 
imperialist expansion ; even then the sound policy in present 
circumstances would be reculer pour mieux sauter. But 
Britain’s saltatory days are over, and, that being so, a policy 
such as has here been suggested would have substantial moral 
advantages. It would bring the appearance of British policy 
more closely into accordance with its real content. It would 
void the charges of imperialist exploitation which, however lack- 
ing in real substance, still do so much harm to the good name 
of Britain in public opinion in the United States and throughout 
the world. And it might compel other nations also to bring 
their policies into line with their professions. 


Doctors and the Health Service 


HE Bill to establish a national health service is likely to be 

introduced in the very near future. The Government’s 
proposals have been in draft form for some time, and Mr Bevan 
is not entering into any negotiations on them with the medical 
profession or any other interested parties. He has merely placed 
the proposals before them, in confidence, and has promised to 
consider any views they may put forward. 

This unwillingness to enter into any protracted discussions is 
probably sensible, provided reasonable objections are taken 
into account. It is two years since the publication of the White 
Paper on the health services, and anybody who has had any- 
thing to say on the subject has had plenty of opportunity of 
making himself heard since then. What is now wanted is the 
translation of principle, on which there is a considerable 
measure of agreement, into legislative terms, and the end of the 
present period of uncertainty which is making resettlement 
extremely difficult for the doctors now being demobilised from 
the Services. 

But the wide agreement on principles—such as, that the 
health services should be free and available to all, that there 
should be free choice of doctor and that the clinical freedom 
of the doctor should be preserved—does not mean that there 
will not be many important points of dispute between the 
medical profession and the Government. After the publication 
of the White Paper, the two main issues were what came to be 
known as the “ 100 per cent” issue and the question of local 
authority control. The former is now dead. It was dying last 
spring, at the time of Mr Willink’s “ alternative proposals,” and 
the advent of a Labour Government has finished it off. If the 
Coalition Government was determined that the national health 
service should be free for all and not limited, as the British 
Medical Association wished, to those at present compulsorily 
insured, their dependants, and others of similar economic 
status, the present Government is not likely to be less so. 

What has taken the place of this issue is the question of the 
purchase and sale of practices, combined with the distribution 
of doctors. Mr Bevan has announced that the purchase and 
sale of public practices, that is. practices remunerated from 
public funds including insurance contributions, will not be 


allowed. This is a justifiable decision. The purchase and sale 
of practices has become an anachronism and is often connected 
with gross abuses. It also presents serious disadvantages to many 
doctors themselves. But for those who are already in practice 
Mr Bevan’s statement on compensation was hardly reassuring. 
He said that “an appropriate measure of compensation ” will 
be granted “in respect of loss of capita! values directly caused 
by the new arrangements.” But a single example will show the 
difficulties involved. Most general practices are compounded 
of private and insured patients, but in many industrial and 
working-class districts the private section consists largely of 
the wives and dependants of the insured patients and of the 
self-employed—the small shopkeeper class—all of whom will be 
eligible for free medical benefit under the new arrangements. 
Thus in a great many practices, when the national insurance 
scheme comes into force, there will be a drop in the capital 
value of the private section of a practice and a corresponding 
rise in the public section. Will Mr Bevan allow this increment 
to be taken into account when the appropriate measure of com- 
pensation is fixed? Or will he allow doctors to face a loss over 
that part of their private practice which subsequently becomes 
public? 

This is largely a matter of dispute between the profession 
and the Government. The public as a whole is more interested 
in the issue that has arisen out of Mr. Bevan’s statement—the 
direction of doctors. Mr Bevan stated that the purchase and 
sale of publicly remunerated practices: should be abolished so 
that a proper distribution of doctors in the public service could 
be achieved. The negotiating committee of the medical pro- 
fession immediately challenged him by announcing that a 
fundamental principle of a national health service is the free- 
dom of doctors, in common with other workers, “to choose 
the form, place and of work they prefer without govern- 
mental or other direction.” Until both sides have expounded 
their pronouncements in more detail, it is impossible to say 
whether either is being unreasonable. Clearly, any form of 
positive direction—of posting—which is not applied to the rest 
of the community, would be quite unjustifiable. Nor should any 
attempt be made, for instance, as a condition of grants given to 
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students for their medical education, to compel young doctors 
to take up any particular form of practice in amy particular 
place. ee Lae 

But it is not likely that “ proper distribution ” will be under- 
taken in so blatant a tashion as this. It is far more probable 
that there will be a squeezing process. Doctors wishing to 
take up a public practice in a certain area will have to apply 
for permission to do so to whatever local body is to be set up to 
administer the general practitioner services. This body will 

resumably only agree if there is a vacency, that is, if the ratio 
of doctors to patients is considered inadequate. Or, it may be, 
doctors will not even be allowed to take the initiative but will 
have to wait until vacancies are advertised. The British Medical 
Association is not likely to agree to this. But it is surely reason- 
able that a doctor, wishing to set up in a publicly remunerated 
practice, should not have the right to demand that a vacancy 
be created for him in, say, Richmond or Bournemouth. Like 
a teacher applying for a post in a school, he will have to apply 
for a vacant post, not for one that does not exist. On the other 
hand, it is not certain that a redistribution of doctors will be 
fully achieved in this way. So long as private practice is allowed, 
and Mr Bevan has declared that he does not intend to abolish 
it, there is nothing to prevent doctors from setting up in private 
practice in any place, say Bournemouth or Richmond, where 
the number of private patients is likely to be high. Obviously, 
any indirect method of recruiting doctors to work in Jarrow wiil 
have to be accompanied by vigorous measures to make the con- 
ditions of work there equally attractive. 


x 


This, in fact, is going to be the crux of the new health ser- 
vice. Are doctors going to find it as attractive to work for it 
as tO practise privately? If not, then no manner of indirect 
pressure and squeezing will prevent the medical professicn from 
still being maldistributed. The most successful doctors, in other 
words, will continue to prefer private to public practice. There 
is even a danger that a wedge will be driven between the two, and 
that consultants, for instance, instead of giving a large part of 
their services to public patients for ncthing, as they do at pre- 
sent, will undertake solely private work ; if they can no longer 
get their patients into private wings of state hospitals, it will 
only lead to the establishment of more private nursing-homes. 

To a large extent, the comparative attractions of public and 
private practice will be decided by two factors: the amount of 
remuneration, and the form of administration. No official 
indication has yet been given of what the scale of salaries, or 
capitation fees, is likely to be in the public service. The Spens 
Committee, however, which has been considering the earnings 
of general practitioners under the present system, is expected 
to report its findings shortly, and presumably the Minister of 
Health has awaited them before making up his mind. Even so, 
the question of determining what the scale should be will not 
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be easy, for the Spens Committee must have found a consider- 
able variation in earnings, not only among general practitioners 
in different parts of the country, but also among different doctors 
in the same town. One may earn £2,000 or £3,000 a year, 
another only £1,000. How, then, is it going to be possible to fix 
a scale that will satisfy those who are earning most without 
unduly increasing the earnings of the others? 

This difficulty is inherent in an attempt to put any profession, 
in which consumer’s preference is a large factor in earnings, on 
to a salaried basis regulated by the state. If the wealthiest 
doctors were those who had been longest at the job, the difficulty 
would disappear as they gradually retired. But often the reverse 
is the case ; the wealthiest general practitioner in a town may be 
young, enterprising, hard-working, while a low income may 
denote old age, laziness and inefficiency. It is one of the virtues 
of a non-salaried profession that there need be no obstacle in 
the way of quick advancement to those who deserve it. Many 
doctors get to the top of their profession by good luck and some 
by good manners. But many, too, do so through sheer industry 
and merit. Will it be in the best interests of the profession that 
skill should be compensated by a salary scale that starts at a 
comparatively high level, but then advances by slow fixed stages 
to a maximum reached late in a man’s working life? It is 
certainly true that the teaching profession has suffered from the 
lack of rewards and openings that can be offered in return for 
skill and hard work. 

But even if the most generous conceivable scale of salaries 
were offered, many doctors—general practitioners and specialists 
alike—may still hesitate before joining the new health service if 
they are not satisfied about the form of administration. They are 
still resolutely opposed to any form of local authority control. 
The general impression seems to be that Mr Bevan proposes to 
take the hospital service out of the hands of the local authorities 
and nationalise the voluntary hospitals, but that the general 
practitioner service may be administered locally, though with 
medical and other professional representation on the executive 
committees. Exactly how far this would mean that the old 
public health committees of the local authorities would in prac- 
tice be in control cannot be decided until full details are known. 

So far as concerns the hospitals, national control will certainly 
be better than local authority control, although Mr Bevan will 
have great political difficulty in carrying it through. So far as 
the doctors are concerned, one of their chief fears will be 
whether the form of administration that prevails in municipal 
hospitals will be perpetuated and even strengthened. The 
Goodenough Committee on the Medical Schools called atten- 
tion to the usual practice in local authority hospitals of 
subordinating the medical staff to the medical superintendent, 
who combines in himself the offices of chief administrator, chief 
clinician, and sole adviser to the governing authority. Many of 
the regional hospital surveyors of the Ministry of Health found 
that this practice had been to the detriment of the municipal 
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hospital service. Normally the medical superintendent does 
not, in fact, control the clinical work of his colleagues, but he 
enjoys a higher status and a higher salary, and good clinicians 
are often driven to seek administrative posts as the only means 
of promotion. It is significant that the Association of Municipal 
Specialists recently recommended that the clinical career of 
a specialist should afford prospects no less satisfactory than those 
of an administrative career. And Middlesex County Council, 
whose hospitals have a high reputation, recently reaffirmed its 
policy of appointing as the head of each a doctor of high clinical 
ability, who should, in particular, remain in active clinical 
practice, whose administrative functions should be largely those 
of co-ordinating the hospital’s medical services and who should 
be relieved of many non-medical administrative duties. The 
medical superintendent who, although theoretically the chief 
clinician, is yet primarily engaged i in administrative work tends, 
as the Middlesex Public Health Committee pointed out, to lose 
touch with the progress of medicine and the work of his staff, 
and, instead of being a spur to the development of the hospital, 
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to become a brake upon its progress. In other words, as so man 
Service doctors have found of their senior medical officers, he 
invents work in order to justify his own position. 

This is not the place to join in the battle between the adminis- 
trator and the technician. Indeed, many of the points raised jn 
this article may be regarded as matters to be fought out between 
the doctors and the Government. It is unlikely, in any case that 
they will fall within the scope of a Bill to establish a national 
health service. But the public is vitally concerned that the 
service should be a good service, and it can only be a 
service if it is staffed by good doctors who are allowed the widest 
possible freedom in their work, who are allowed to experiment, 
and to rebel against something they disagree with on clinical 
grounds, who, in other words, will find working in a state 
service as exciting and as congenial as working on their own. It 
will not be easy to discern how far this, the real “ freedom of 
the medical profession,” will be safeguarded under the forth- 
coming Bill. But it is for this that it should be carefully 
scrutinised. 


The Fourth Five Year Plan 


HIS year, the Soviet Union is beginning to shape its post- 

war economy on the basis of the fourth Five Year Plan. 
The precise outlines of this plan will be made known at the 
forthcoming Congress of the newly elected Soviets, but the 
main problems which the plan will seek to solve have already 
been determined by the war itself. Recent statements by 
members of the Soviet Government and discussions in the 
Russian press have also thrown some light on the guiding 
principles of the new plan. In the main, it will aim at the recon- 
struction of the devastated areas and at conversion from war to 
peace. It will, however, also provide for expansion in the lands 
and provinces unravaged by war. 

Since the end of the war, conversion from war to peace has 
been going on more or less empirically, outside any compre- 
hensive plan. But this relatively “planless” interregnum is 

now coming to an end. On the administrative level, the pro- 

cess of conversion has been reflected by the abolition, in recent 
months, of a number of war-time Commissariats, and their re- 
placement by new economic d ts. Thus, the Com- 
missariat for Tank Bui has been changed into a Com- 
missariat for Transport Machine Building ; the Commissariat 
for Ammunition has given place to the Commissariat for Agri- 
cultural Machines. A special Committee for the Assessment 
end Distribution of Labour has been formed under the Council 
of Commissars. The overhaul of the Commissariats shows the 
— attached by the Government to industrial building 
new Building Commissariats have come into being. 

Sp denter tert nehten afta Enterprises will take 
over all the special building departments of several other Com- 
missariats and concentrate under a single direction all building 
work in the coal, oil and gas industries. The setting up of 
this Commissariat can probably be explained by the fact that 
the Commissariat for Coal Industry, for instance, cannot 
cope with the enormous building job that has still to be done 
in the Donbas. In addition, the Commissariat for the Coal 
Industry has itself been split into two: one will be responsible 
for coal mining in formerly invaded territories and the other 
for the coal output in the east. The problems of the two 
industries are apparently divergent enough to justify the setting 
up of two separate Commissariats. The building of heavy 
industrial enterprises also comes under a newly created Com- 
missariat which takes the place of several war-time depart- 
ments, although a special Commissariat for the Building of 


War Industries remains in being. Incidentally, the Building. 


Departments of the Commissariat of Home Affairs (NKVD), 
which, working with forced labour, were responsible for many 
building enterprises, have now been scrapped. The overhaul 


has inevitably put much of the apparatus of economic planning 
and administration into a state of flux; but the “ 


less” 


interregnum of 1945 should have given the Government 
enough time to iron out many of the difficulties such as inter- 
departmental overlapping, the disentangling of old agencies and 
the fusion of the new. Even so, the converted administrative 
machinery will probably go on creaking for a year or two 
before it comes into full swing. 

A rough indication of the pace of conversion is given by 
the rate of demobilisation of the Forces. Fifteen classes have 
been released so far; and the demobilisation will not be com- 
pleted before the end of this year. Although demobilisation 
by classes has been the principle, technicians and skilled 
workers have been released regardless of the class to which 
they belong, because of the shortage of skilled labour. The 
same reason may have prompted the Government to declare 
a general amnesty for offences against labour discipline com- 
mitted during the war ; and the shortage of labour has been 
accentuated by the official reduction of the working day from 
ten to eight hours (but not to the six to seven hours’ day which 
was in force before 1939). 

The purpose of post-war economic policy is taken for 
granted. It is to pick up the threads of Russia’s planned 
economy at the point where they were suddenly cut in the 
middle of the third Five Year Plan, that is, in 1941. But what 
does the “ picking up of the threads ” mean in practical terms? 
During the last three years before the war the average annual 
rate of increase in industrial output was about 13 per cent. 
A steady expansion at a similar rate now would result in the 
doubling of the whole industrial sector of the national income 
within five or six years. Can an expansion on some such scale 
be achieved in the course of the fourth Five Year Plan? 

The Plan, to which the finishing touches are now being put. 
is based on the assumption that this can be achieved, in spite 
of the ravages of the war and also in spite of the fact that it 
would require a very high degree of forced saving and con- 
sequently set strict limits to the production of consumers’ 
goods. In the new plan the emphasis on the development of 
the heavy industries will not be less strong than it was in its 
predecessors. Shortly before the war the rate of expansion in 
the output of consumers’ goods was roughly half the rate for 
producers’ goods (7 against 14 per cent); and some such relation 
between the two sectors will in all probability be maintained 
over the next five years.. This, however, is likely to be an 
average relation for the whole Five-Year Plan. In the first 
years, production of consumers’ goods is likely to be higher, 
in view of the demands of the starved “ market.” Even in 1945, 
when the Government—working outside the scope of any plan 
—decided to treat the consumer rather generously during the 

“interregnum,” there were, nevertheless, strict limits to that 
generosity. Consumers’ industries were, for instance, allowed 
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to acquire machinery only from the minor war factories which 
were under the management of provincial and local authorities, 
put not from the war enterprises that were under the control of 
the central economic authorities. By specia! decree, 75 per 
cent of the so-called “locally produced” metal was allocated 
for the building of factories producing consumers’ goods. But 
the consumers’ industries have so far not been enabled to draw 
on the main metal pool, which remains at the disposal of the 
Moscow Planning authorities. 

It is only in a relative sense that there is any restrictive 
trend in consumers’ goods. An expansion in output is planned 
here ; but its average rate is being deliberately fixed at a much 
lower level than the rate of expansion for producers’ goods. The 
public is again being told what it was told when the first plan 
was initiated: that in order that the consume: should be able 
to satisfy his needs the whole loaf of the national income must 
first be considerably increased ; and that this cannot be attained 
at all if priority is not given to the output of producers’ goods. 
The validity of the argument can, generally speaking, hardly 
be questioned, although the bias in favour of producers’ goods 
can easily be overdone, with grave and perhaps even dangerous 
consequences. 

The housing position is an interesting case in point. As 
M. Molotov has stated, 25 million people have been left com- 
pletely homeless in the liberated areas—they live in ruins, 
earth-huts, dugouts or worse. By the end of last year two and a 
half million—that is barely 10 per cent of the homeless—had 
been transferred into more or less temporary houses. It is now 
being argued that, in order to reduce homelessness, the building 
authorities must concentrate, in the first instance, not on the 
building of houses but on the construction of factories that will 
produce the building materials. This would delay relief to 
the mass of the homeless people at first ; but it would speed up 
the solution of the problem at a somewhat later stage. It would 
enable the building industry to modernise itself and to produce 
houses on a mass scale. The dilemma is genuinely tragic and 
very real. If the housing programme is not tackled from the 
producers’ end first, it may take years before the twenty odd 
million troglodytes in the western provinces can get homes. 
But the plight of the homeless may be equally bad if too much 
emphasis is placed on expansion and modernisation of the 
building industry to the detriment of the actual housing pro- 
gramme. It should not be forgotten that in these matters the 
Russian authorities tend rather to gild the truth. What is 
officially termed homelessness is therefore homelessness sans 
phrase. In addition, there is the latent homelessness of vast 
numbers of people who in the years of the war settled in the 
Urals and in Siberia in barracks and huts which would by any 
normal standard hardly be regarded as permanent accommo- 
dation. 


The pace of the rebuilding of the devastated western areas 


NOTES OF 


Housing Progress Report 


The first of the Ministry of Health monthly progress reports 
on housing was published this week. Its publication has been 
eagerly awaited, particularly as it has been considerably delayed. 
It was first promised in January in order to show the picture 
up to the end of 1945, but the initial collation of this formidable 
body of statistics has proved even more difficult than was ex- 
pected. Now that the new routine has been established the returns 
should flow more smoothly. 

Only those who have not been following the strains and stresses 
of restarting the building programme, the shortages of labour and 
materials, and the creaking of machinery for the mass production 
of components will be surprised at the smallness of the figures 
of completed houses. Of the 112,000 families rehoused in England 
and Wales since March, 1945, only 350 are living in permanent 
houses built by local authorities and 1,100 in houses built by 
private enterprise. In Scotland 900 permanent houses were com- 
pleted between July and January. These figures are tiny, and 
will, no doubt, cause dismay among those who are living in con- 
ditions of desperate discomfort. But the dismay should be inter- 
preted as a measure of the need for speed, not as a justification for 
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is, up to a point, dependent on the rehabilitation of the coal, 
iron, steel and engineering industries in the Donbas, the 
Kharkov region and the Azov province. Reports on the 
progress of rehabilitation there are rather contradictory; and it 
is almost impossible to sift the chaff of propaganda from the 
facts. So much seems to be clear, that towards the end of 
1945—that is two years after the liberation of the coal mining 
area—about one-third of the water has been pumped out of 
the flooded pits. About one-sixth or one-seventh of the coal- 
cutting machinery in use before the war is now in operation ; 
and only about one-third of the electrical transport equipment. 
Some reports say that, in spite of this, the present coal output 
of the Donbas already amounts to 50 per cent of the pre-war 
volume. It is difficult to square these reports with other state- 
ments, according to which it will take the full five-year period 
before the pre-war productive capacity of the Donbas is finally 
restored. The output of steel was about 15 million tons in 1945 
compared with 22 millions in 1940 and about 10 million tons 
or less in 1943. In engineering, the greatest emphasis is to be 
placed on the development of the machine tool industry, which 
was greatly underdeveloped before the war but did achieve 
considerable progress in the years of the war. It is planned to 
increase the types of machine tools produced from 500 to 1,000. 

One of the crucial decisions of the new Five-Year Plan will 
bear on the location of industry. Many of the plants and fac- 
tories that had been evacuated to the east during the German 
advance have now been transferred back to their previous sites. 
This may well have happened on a much wider scale than the 
Government originally planned. Even in the middle of the 
war, much effort was spent on persuading the evacuated indus- 
trial population that it should settle down in the eastern reception 
zones for good, because most factories would not be retrans- 
ferred westwards after the war. The liberation of the western 
territories seems, however, to have provoked something like a 
spontaneous rush of the evacuated people westwards, a rush 
which the authorities could only partly bring under control. 
This may have dictated a re-evacuation of the industrial plant, 
too, on a larger scale than was originally contemplated. But 
there can be no doubt at all that the further development of 
the eastern industrial areas will be one of the highlights of the 
new plan. Overwhelming strategic, political and cultural motives 
compel the Government to pursue this policy. Indeed, even the 
reconstruction of the liberated areas depends to a very large 
extent on the productive effort of the eastern provinces. But at 
the same time, now as before the war, the development of the 
Urals and of Siberia will tend to be hampered by the shortage 
of labour, and quite especially of skilled labour, on the spot. 
Hence the importance of the new Committee for the Assess- 
ment and Distribution of Labour. Whatever the difficulties, 
however, involved in stabilising or supplementing the great 
Volkerwanderung of the war years, it is beyond the Urals that 
the great expansion of the future undoubtedly lies. 


THE WEEK 


violent criticism. The rate of progress from now on is the real 
criterion for judging the Minister of Health, for the labour force 
is now of a sufficient size, sites are acquired and tenders approved 
on a sufficient scale to give no excuse whatever for further delay. 
Each month now should produce a steep crescendo from the chorus 
of new tenants. By the end of the year the acutest sufferers from 
the housing shortage should be rehoused. 


Perhaps the most interesting figures in the White Paper 
(Cmd. 6744) show the changes in the labour force over the last 
six months. The labour employed on war damage repairs to 
houses was substantially the same last July as now. But the 
labour force erecting temporary houses has risen from 14,000 to 
36,000, and on permanent houses from 4,000 to 34,000. Conver- 
sions and adaptations now employ 67,000, as against 42,000 last 
July. The overall figure for labour working on houses is 435,000 
now, as against 347,000 in July, 1945. An increase of 100,000 men 
for building during six months of steady pressure from the public 
to increase the rate of demobilisation is nothing very spectacular. 
In 1939 the total manpower in building and public works con- 
tracting was 1,400,000. For all building and civil engineering 
it is now only 690,000. 
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The f>llowing figures summarise the position for England and 
Wales: — 
(a) Houses CoMPLETED 
Permanent houses on new sites :— 








EOC BMRTTIBAS . ns o's 0 phon 800.02 sepnesepewesescssess 352 

RII, 5.4 sso o's cin o's ow 40 8 000s ve epee ps clie sewig.s 1,116 
Destroyed houses rebuilt :— ; 

Local authorities and private builders ...........-eee0ee 441 

Total permanent houses completed ...... 1,909 

Temporary I ono cks ok oep ke sot <a enh p ens ose = 0 beeen 0 12,025 

Total houses completed .............40- 13,934 


(b) Houses UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
Permanent houses :— 











ie an eb SS 0% dAMo oe 16,765 
eh a ho. Beak a awb-« 6> eek bo ooo 2 59.0 80-905 5,000 
(Destroyed houses :— 
Local authorities and private builders ...........-0ee005 2,726 
Total permanent houses ..........le-005 24,491 
(Zemporary houses ..........cccccccccccccccsesscccccees 13,600 
Total houses under construction ........ 38,091 
(c) Famities REHOUSED By LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
(Other than in New Houses) 
(March 31, 1945, to January 31, 1946) 
Houses converted or adapted ........eeeeeeeeeeees seeeees 9,945 
verely damaged houses repaired and brought back into use 70,223 
‘Temporary huts completed .......... see e ee eeeecececeeene 2,985 
‘Empty houses requisitioned for rehousing ..........+.++++5 15,970 
Total families rehoused..........-.++-++ 99,123 


In Scotland, by the same date, 7,361 permanent houses were 
under construction and 1,56c completed. For temporary houses 
the figures were 1,946 and 726 respectively. 

One interesting feature of these figures is the preponderance 
ef houses completed by private enterprise over those by local 
authorities. One explanation of this is that local authorities are 
mostly working on large schemes, for which the initial prepara- 
tion is greater, whereas private enterprise is building mainly in 
very small lots. This is borne out by the figures for houses 
under construction, which show 16,000 for public and between 
g,000 and 6,000 for private enterprise. Only 28,000 licences to 
private builders have yet been issued. It is, therefore, very im- 
probable that private enterprise will maintain its lead for long 
—the more so since Mr Bevan has determined to limit the houses 
built for sale to one-fifth of the total. But the policy of deliber- 
ately rejecting the help that private enterprise could give to the 
housing problem looks more doctrinaire than ever. 


One final word of praise should be given for the very full 
statistics given in the White Paper, which js an excellent example 
of taking the public into the Department’s confidence. If the 
Minister would be equally frank about giving details of costs, and 
also of the programme and output of components, the report 
would leave little to be desired from a statistical point of view. 
From a human point of view, however, it is not statistics but 
houses on which his record will stand or fall. 


* * » 


§No Agricultural Policy 


The resumed agricultural debate in the Commons on Monday 
was intended, this time, to deal with the Government’s long- 
erm policy ; instead, it was mainly confined, once again, to imme- 
jate issues. The most depressing feature was the reticence of 
the Government spokesmen, which made the discussion shape- 
Jess and ineffective. Member after Member arose to ride his 
own particular rural hobbyhorse. Everything was demanded in 
turn from guaranteed wool prices to more smallholdings, better 
water and electricity supplies ; while there was a more or less uni- 
versal demand for higher farm wages and better rural housing. 
Parliament was clearly unanimous in wanting a prosperous agri- 
culture and a prosperous countryside, but these very desirable goals 
cannot be permanently built on the shifting sands of large and 
multifarious grants-in-aid to the rural community. The only sound 
or permanent basis for rural prosperity is an efficient agriculture, 
able to stand mainly, if not entirely, on its own feet ; and what 
‘was called for from the Government was some explanation of 
‘how such an agriculture might eventually be evolved. It cannot 
be repeated too often that the Government’s decision to offer a 
guaranteed market at guaranteed prices for farm products does 
‘not add up to a policy ; for the basic question is what amounts 
‘of what commodities are to be permanently suaranteed, and at 
‘what prices. 
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Such indications as did seep through of the Governmeny, 
intentions were not encouraging. Mr Westwood roundly declared 
that: 

It is established beyond any doubt that the way in which we can 
draw the best results from most of our cultivable land is by the 
practice of mixed farming, 

and he appeared to view with some doubt the possibility of , 
higher degree of agricultural specialisation than now exists. But 
this dogmatic contention is by no means established beyond doubt, 
as is well pointed out in the report of a recent inquiry organised 
by Viscount Astor and Mr B. Seebohm Rowntree.* The expan- 
sion of livestock production, and especially of milk production, 
which is desirable both on the short-term count of saving dollars 
and on the long-term one of making agriculture self-supporting, 
may require a considerable departure from “mixed farming” 
techniques, which draw much of their support from the vested 
interests held in existing farm equipment. 

The Government seems unwilling or unable to look beyond its 
own nose. All its arguments in the debate were based on the 
undoubted necessity of maximising food production in the imme- 
diate future, regardless of cost ; but it seemed to have forgotten 
the equally indubitable fact that emergencies do not last for ever 
and that long-term agricultural planning needs to be worked out 
and set on foot well in advance. 


*x x *x 
Indian Violence 


After ten days of sporadic rioting by ratings of the Royal 
Indian Navy and in the big seaports of India, an uneasy peace has 
at last been restored. Altogether nearly 270 people have been 
killed and over 1,500 injured; properzy has been damaged and 
looted and transport delayed. Credit for the restoration of order 
must go not only to the police and troops called out to control 
the mobs, but to Indian leaders—particularly Mr Gandhi—who 
have joined the Government in its appeal for calmness. 

From Mr Gandhi’s lips, the appeal comes naturally: the most 
indirect incitement to open, forceful revolution has never come 
from the foremost apostle of non-violence. But from other leaders 
of the Congress Party, now grown too powerful for an old and 
ailing man to control, the sincerity of appeals for order is less 
convincing. A dangerous pattern has already been set—particu- 
larly by Pandit Nehru—of using revolutionary phrases in times of 
quiet and then of repudiating the consequences when the fervour 
of nationalism breaks out into open demonstrations. This alter- 
nate blowing hot and cold cannot, with safety, continue indefinitely 
and it is to be hoped that Mr Nehru and others will bridle their 
eloquence at least until the Cabinet Mission has had time to try 
its hand at finding a peaceful settlement of the constitutional issue. 

The real danger of. this latest outbreak of violence lies not so 
much in the worsening of relations between British and Indians 
but in its effects for the future, both on British policy 
and on the attitude of the Indian political leaders. This 
has been after all the worst of a series of outbreaks. 
With the dangers of a tolerant policy so clearly shown 
it will obviously be more difficult for the Government of 
India to run risks. At the same time, the wild enthusiasm 
of the popular demand for independence may prove a strong temp- 
tation to Congress leaders. One of Mr Nehru’s most recent 
speeches indicated that he would be willing to accept “95 per cent 
Pakistan” within a federal system and even then, if some areas 
still wanted to break away, there would be no compulsion to 
retain them if the desire could be proved by plebiscite. If the 
Moslem League could be brought to accept a settlement founded 
on the face value of Mr Nehru’s very reasonable statement, there 
would be nothing to stop the British handing over full sovereignty 
to the Indians’ in the shortest possible time. 

But there is a risk that nationalist violence may be exacerbated 
by the very measures forced on the Government to combat it. And 
if so, there is a further risk that Congress may forget moderation 
in the temptation to exploit nationalist feeling. Every possible 
effort, on both sides, will be needed to restrain impatience and draw 
the fuse before the mine explodes. As a start, the Government 
might consider leaving the punishmegt of ringleaders in the 
mutinies to special Indian courts, with recommendations to 


clemency. 
* * * 


The Riots in Cairo 


There is a discrepancy between the Egyptian and the British 
accounts of what happened in Cairo on February 21st. Both 
parties give their version after careful inquiry. The Egyptian 
rendering, furnished by Sidky Pasha in a speech to the Senate, 














* Mixed Farming and Muddled Thinking. MacDonald. 
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js that peaceful demonstrators were proceeding harmlessly until 
some British lorries, advancing through the crowd, caused injuries 
and one death, and touched off the passions which resulted in the 
widespread destruction of British property. The British version 
is that the hooliganism had berun in parts of Cairo before the 
incident of the lorries occurred. Official protests and counter 
protests have begun. It would, of course, be easy for either 

vernment to adopt a high-herse attitude, but to do so 
would be to lose sight of essentials. 

Wherever the responsibility for last week’s happenings lies, 
two or three lessons of the incident are plain. One is 
that it is dangerous, and amounted to irresponsibility on the 

rt of the Egyptian Government, to allow demonstrations on a 
scale that is out of proportion to the police force available. Another 
is that public temper in Egypt is at breaking point, and that treaty 
negotiations with Britain cannot proceed smoothly amidst the 
clamour of crowds and the whirr of missiles. The situation is 
jn Many ways reminiscent of 1919. Then, as now, not only 
tempers but lives were at stake. But there is a difference. Then 
matters were open to a patchwork solution by unilateral action— 
by the British declaration made in 1922 after protracted parleys. 
This time bilateral agreement is essential, and time the crux, 
Both parties should therefore stretch points in order to create 
the conditions for compromise. In particular, it would be prudent 
for Sidky Pasha’s government to reimpose the ban on popular 
demonstrations which it lifted upon taking office, and for the 
British Government, in return, to withdraw its troops from those 
two hotbeds of student agitation—the streets of Cairo and 
Alexandria. This last action of common sense should have pre- 
ceded, not followed, the first serious outbreak of Egyptian feeling. 
Now, the withdrawal is more difficult to make because it is open 
to interpretation as a concession to hooliganism. Nevertheless, it 
should not be impossible to bring it about in return for a 
suitable quid pro quo, and the British Government should be at 
pains to take the step before a further incident renders it more 
difficult. 

7 * * 


Without de Gaulle 


It is five weeks since General de Gaulle threw in his hand. 
If, as seems likely, his immediate reason for resigning was his 
conviction that an impossible constitution was being drafted, his 
departure has served one of its purposes. The outstanding 


happening of the last ten days is the awakening of the Assembly’s ° 


Constitutional Commission to the fact that it had been begetting 
a totalitarian monstrosity which might not secure approval in the 
Assembly in March or—worse still—in the national referendum 
due for May. Briefly, the contortions into which it had twisted 
itself in its determination to pin down the General had caused it 
to include in its draft provisions which (i) reduced the presidential 
office to that of a puppet ; (ii) instituted compulsory voting (though 
without specification of the penalties for failure to vote) ; (iii) 
established an official status for specified parties ; and (iv) adopted. 
a system of nation-wide proportional representation which in- 
cluded a “national pooling of unused votes.” The effect of this 
last proposal would have been to surrender the choice of deputies 
to the managing committees of the parties. At the Commission’s 
most recent meetings, a great part of this ‘early drafting has been 
re-done. The “statute of the parties” has been unanimously 
abandoned ; so has the clause on compulsory voting ; so has the 
specification of the method of election, as forming “no proper 
part of the constitution itself.” It now seems that something of 
the presidential powers will be restored and that—though the hate- 
ful word “ Senate ” is not mentioned—the final draft will include 
proposals for a two-chamber system. In a word, a welcome breath 
of realism has blown down the corridor of the Palais Bourbon 
and is dispelling the strange atmosphere created by the General’s 
compelling personality. There is a greater sense of responsibility 
in the air. 
* 

The men and bodies responsible for defence and foreign 
policy are also breathing more easily now that the General has 
gone. The reduction of the armed forces has been agreed, not at 
the lowest level proposed by M. Gouin and M. Philip, but at a 
slightly higher strength of 580,000 men, to provide for the exigen- 
cies of defence in North Africa. Negotiation with the Levant 
States has also become easier now that the General’s intransi- 
gence is out of the way. So has French policy on trusteeship. It 
will be remembered that, on the very day of the General’s resigna- 
tion, his representative at Uno electrified his audience by announc- 
ing that France was prepared only to “ study ” the matter of trans- 
ferring Togo and the Cameroons to the new system. The present 
Government is already at work on its trusteeship agreements. In 
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a word, there is less of a tendency to pant after the Great Powers, 
and more willingness to put the horse of French recovery before 
the cart of French greatness. 


* ® x 
The Defence White Paper 


The “ Statement Relating to Defence ” (Cmd 6743) appeared 
after The Economist had gone to press last week, which was un- 
fortunate, for it answered some of the queries there raised about 
the country’s manpower. The wider implications of the state- 
ment are discussed in an article on page 321. It is an interim 
statement, for 1946 is considered a transitional year. No 
decision, it is said, can yet be come to about the size or shape 
of the permanent peacetime forces because, for one thing, they 
will be profoundly affected by the atomic bomb. This year, 
according to the White Paper, is a year of resettlement and pacifi- 
cation during which there will be no fundamental reorganisation. 
Current commitments are summarised as follows: 

(a) The provision of forces to ensure the execution by Germany 

and Japan of the terms of surrender. 

(b) The provision of forces for the occupation of Austria. 

oe The provision of forces to maintain law and order in Venezia 
1uila, 

(d) The provision of forces to assist the Greek nation in its 

recovery. 

(e) The provision of forces to enable Britain to carry out its 

responsibilities in Palestine. 


(f) The liquidation of the Japanese occupation of Allied territories 
in South-East Asia. 


(g) The maintenance of internal security and settled conditions 
throughout the Empire. 


(h) The safeguarding of communications and the upkeep of bases, 


These commitments are to be fulfilled to the accompaniment of 
“steady but drastic contraction” in the size of the armed forces, 
which are to be reduced to 1,900,000 by June 30 and to 1,100,000 
by the end of the year, plus in each case 100,000 men under 
training. The manpower employed on work for the forces is 
also to be reduced. Ceilings have been imposed upon production 
programmes, which will lead to a reduction in the numbers 
employed on Naval shipbuilding, aircraft production and weapons, 
stores and so on to 500,000 by the end of the year. The guiding 
principles in this respect are as follows: concentration on research; 
the limited introduction of the most modern equipment such as 
jet-propelled aircraft ; the maximum use of accumulated stocks ; 
and the maintenance of a reasonable war potential. 


The cost of this programme in the coming year is discussed 


on page 341. The total is made up as follows: 
(£ million) 
Nee CR eee 255 Supply and Aircraft 
POS CS. wr doeek 682 Production ...... 474 
DAE kth ab oes Moe 256 —_—- 
Totals iss 1,667 


From this should be deducted terminal charges of £576 million 
leaving a sum of £1,091 million distributed as follows: 


(£ million) 
Pay, rations, etc., of Non-effective charges © 25 
Service personnel. 580 Miscellaneous (net). 181 
Production .... 230 ee 
Works (incl. main- Total.... 1,091 
CGtAMEC) sc ieces 75 


x 


There are two main omissions in the White Paper. The first, 
which is frankly recognised, is that no definite period of service 
has yet been fixed for new entrants to the forces. Nor is any 
indication given of when a decision on this very vital point will 
be given—the White Paper merely says “as soon as the position 
can be more closely gauged. . . .” The second omission is the 
numbers of men in the different theatres, an omission which 
excludes all criticism of whether the various commitments are 
being over-manned. In particular, this White Paper was surely 
the place in which the numbers of men serving at home, other 
than those in training, should have been given. Apart from 
those storing and guarding surplus stores, including the lend- 
lease material to be returned to the United States, and the 
members of Transport Command, a great many of the home forces 
seem to perform no other function than fulfilling the age-and- 
service commitment. The Government may be right in adhering 
to this principle of release. But at least the cost in manpower 
should be made public. 
ot « . 


Coal—More Remedies 


Mr Shinwell in a speech last week-end indicated that he 
personally was in favour of giving the miners bigger rations, and 
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in a written reply on Tuesday he said that he was seeking full 
information about the Dutch system of extra rations and points 
for miners. This expedient would be comparatively simple to 
bring in and might res:4t in an immediate improvement in output. 

In almost every coal-producing country in the world, miners 
during the war have been given extra rations to offset the heavy 
physical effort of their job. This was the practice in Germany 
and in Occupied Europe, while in Russia the miners have always 
been among the most favoured section of the population. The 
relationship between food and output in the Dutch mines was 
pointed out in a letter to The Times. Output per manshift 
in 1938, when the miner received 4,400 calories a day, 
Was 2.37 tons; in July, 1944, with 4,200 calories, OMS was 1.76 
tons ; in December, 1944, when the number of calories fell to 
2,880, it dropped to 0.97 tons. The present British ration 
is estimated to afford 2,750-3,000 calories a day. In the light of 
Dutch experience it would surely be worth adding another 1,000 
calories to the miner’s daily diet. If it produced results the 
public would be prepared to concede that preferential treatment. 
The objection that miners are already provided with pithead 
canteens is not fully valid, since they are not universal, and have 
various other disadvantages, even given the most recent con- 
cession to open them to the men’s families as well. 

A slight improvement has been recorded in output during the 
past fortnight, and for the first time for a long period the intake 
of men into the mines has exceeded the outflow, but the situation 
is stil] alarming and the present cold spell may defeat all attempts 
to encourage domestic economy. It is reported from the north- 
west region that 530 concerns have less than one week’s and 549 
concerns less than a fortnight’s supply of coal, as a result of which 
some may be forced to close down. This may be partly due to 
maldistribution of stocks, but the only real solution is to increase 
supplies from the pits. 


* * * 
Resorts and Ports 


Pleas were entered in Parliament last week on behalf of two 
groups of towns which have been hard hit by the war and its 
aftermath, the South Coast and other seaside resorts and the 
Welsh ports. The plight of the seaside resorts has been frequently 
and influentially advertised, so that it is now generally familiar. 
These resorts have suffered more loss from Government requisi- 
tioning than from enemy bombing; and much of the loss has 
fallen on private traders and landladies. However, the case for 
speeding their recovery resides less in financial equity than in the 
need for offering a holiday-starved public as good a time as pos- 
sible this summer. The small loans at present available for the 
rehabilitation of seaside traders may, therefore, need to be in- 
creased. More Exchequer assistance may be needed to get the 
resorts in working order in time for the holiday rush. But the 

sition of the coastal authorities themselves should not be too 
mtolerable, since they are for the most part rich, having a com- 
paratively low level of rates, and should consequently be capable 
of raising additional sums from local sources. Moreover, indi- 
vidual local authorities: who have suffered substantial losses of 
rate revenue are to continue to receive special Exchequer assist- 
ance under other regulations. 

Although little advertised, the unfortunate position of the Welsh 
ports has a greater claim to national sympathy and assistance. 
After a troublesome period of transition, the seaside resorts should 
enjoy boom conditions of unprecedented size; but the Welsh ports 
face a very real danger of prolonged stagnation and unemployment. 
The root of their trouble is that these ports are poorly located for 
handling anything but local trade, which has steadily shrunk 
with the reduction of coal exports from the Welsh valleys. Their 
future prosperity depends on the revival of large-scale exporting 
activity in South Wales and, to a lesser extent, on the improve- 

t of transport communications between South Wales and other 

ustrial areas. The South Wales ports will provide an important 
example of the efficacy of the Board of Trade’s policy in the 
development areas. The Government has wisely stated its resolve 
mot to undertake uneconomic development in this area under 

itical pressure; but it will nevertheless be highly uneconomic 
if the resources, human and physical, of this important industrial 
area are left to run to waste. 


* * * 
Franco Tightens his Grip 


The negotations between General Franco’s monarchist and 
republican opponents, which had been flagging for some days, 
now seem to have broken down. Don Juan is said to have “ post- 
poned his plans” and to be returning to Switzerland. The only 
possibility of any co-ordinated opposition now lies with the Re- 
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publicans, many of whose flank supporters are converging upon 
Paris in the hopes of achieving a broadened Giral government 
and of securing foreign support for it. ' 

General Franco seems to have been confident, throughout the 
conversations, that monarchists and republicans could not agree, 
for he has taken steps during the period of negotiations which 
would have cemented their bonds, if any such had existed. His 
policy in the last fortnight has been gradually to increase his 
dictatorial manners and methods. He began by exiling General 
Kindelan, the central figure of monarchism in the army and by 
dismissing from the State Council six leading monarchists, includ- 
ing the Duke of Alba. There followed a series of far more extreme 
measures against the Republicans. The most spectacular was 
the execution in Madrid of Cristino Garcia, together with nine 
companions. Garcia, who is well known, particularly in France, 
for his war-time exploits as a commander in the maquis, had 
returned to Spain in December and there been captured and held 
since that date. There followed a much publicised trial of 37 
Socialists at Alcala de Henares on a charge of organising a political 
party, and some further executions in Barcelona. Over the same 
period, certain press powers which the Falange had formerly 
enjoyed were returned to it. All these measures took place to an 
accompaniment of well-synchronised “spontaneous ” demonstra- 
tions against Communism and for the Caudillo. 

It has been suggested that General Franco took these -steps 
because he now views seriously the threat of armed revolt, and 
hopes by violent action to force his Spanish opponents in Paris 
into the open before they are ready with their cohorts and their 
backers. But the truth may be that his actions show his con- 
fidence and certainty ; external protests such as the French decision 
to close the frontier or the American proposal that the Powers 
should support an interim democratic Spanish Government in 
exile, are not likely to unseat the Caudillo. Only a military 
coup d’etat can achieve his speedy removal, and the breakdown 
of the Monarchist negotiations makes this possibility fairly remote. 


x * x 


Japanese Politics 


The Japanese elections have been provisionally fixed for 
March 31st, and the various parties are preparing for electoral 
activity. Three large groups appear to hold the field, a Liberal 


- party and a Democratic party, with a following largely drawn 


from the business, professional and bureaucratic classes who were 
formally the backbone of the Minseito and the Seiyukai, and the 
Social Democrats, the successor of the old Social Mass Party. 
To the right of these three parties, a number of splinter groups 
have formed a “ Federation of new parties.” To the left, the 
return of Nozaki (alias Okano), the Japanese Communist’ leader, 
from Yenan, has increased the activities of the Communists who 
claimed a membership of 5,000 at the end of January. 

The development of the parties has been markedly, though 
indirectly, influenced by General MacArthur. His famous direc- 
tive of January 4th, whereby certain categories of “ collabora- 
tionists ” were debarred from political life, has decimated the old 
ruling groups. Since the directive put supporters of the Imperial 
Rule Association on the same footing as the members of the 
Black Dragon or other secret societies, it has acted in a highly 
irrational fashion. The Imperial Rule Association in no way~> 
resembled a totalitarian mass party. It was not a Nazi or a 
Fascist movement, but an association, imposed from above, de- 
signed to draw together the country’s political forces in an 
attempt to win the war. Most men in responsible positions joined 
it as a matter of course. Now membership debars them from 
further activity. The result is a large reduction in moderate 
and conservative political life. General MacArthur is in the 
peculiar position of having done more than any one man to 
weaken the Japanese Right. 


* 


The Left has as a result gained a certain courage and self- 
confidence, and the Social Democrats obviously hope to increase 
their numbers considerably at the polls. They are not, how- 
ever, a homogeneous’ party. They include a great range of 
opinion, varying from a strongly Conservative wing to a small 
group fighting for a Popular Front with the Communists. This 
small group has behind it a section of the press, and the Com- 
munists themselves, who are eagerly pressing for co-operation. 
The two parties—Socialists and Communists—have not issued 
any very clear statements of policy, so it is difficult to say on 
which points they meet and on which they differ, but clearly, the 
greatest single point of disagreement is the position of the Em- 
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peror. Some observers believe that devotion to the Emperor is 
about the only positive political emotion left among the Japanese, 
and certainly the Socialists are, by a strong majority, in favour 
of maintaining the “ Tenno system ” under the form of a consti- 
tutional monarchy. The Communist Party in Japan has, in the 
past, always demanded the republican form of government. It 
is not certain, however, whether the Japanese Communists in 
Yenan did not, before their return, support the idea of some 
compromise which would permit the Emperor to remain. Contra- 
dictory statements have been made since Nozaki’s return, and it 
is probable that an agreement with the Socialists on the 
Emperor’s future could be reached, if there were any hope of 
forming a Popular Front by that means. 


On this, Socialist opinion is still split. On January 16th, the 
executive refused, by a large majority, to consider the party’s 
relations with the Communists until after the election. On 
January 29th, after a vigorous press campaign in favour of unity, 
the Socialist Executive met again and again postponed the 
issue. Nevertheless, it set up a Committee to examine ways and 
means. There the matter rests officially, but a number of local 
Socialist and Communist groups have announced their fusion, 
and meanwhile, both parties are working together to “defend 
the peasant” against the Government’s efforts to compel him 
to sell his rice to the towns. 

Among the people at large, apathy and the daily struggle for 
existence give the background to the electoral campaign. 


* * * 


One Party System in the Russian Zone ? 


The provincial and central Trade Union conferences in the 
Russian zone have proved a complete success for the unity 
movement of the Communists. At the Conference for Thuringia 
the Social Democrat, Hoffmann, who is president of the provincial 
governnient, announced that from April 7th onwards the separate 
organisations of the Social Democrats and the Communists would 
be replaced by a single party, to be named the “ United Workers’ ” 
party. This announcement came after a long and sustained cam- 
paign by the Communists for party unity. In many rural and 
urban districts in the Russian zone the local organisations of the 
two parties have amalgamated since last December. and it is now 
clear that May rst has been selected for a decisive political 
demonstration, which will formally stage the foundation of the 
United Workers’ party for the whole Russian zone. 

The majority of the members of the Social-Democratic party 
still appear to be opposing this fusion, which means the advent 
of a one-party system dominated by the Communists. The history 
of this campaign is rather obscure; but the most important 
details have become known in spite of rigid censorship and the 
virtual isolation of the Russian zone. When the Russian autho- 
rities permitted four political parties in June last year, the desire 
for collaboration and for unity between the Social Democrats 
and Communists was genuine. The parties themselves had some 
measure of freedom in their internal affairs, and in public propa- 
ganda. In spite of the genuine desire for unity, the fundamental 
differences between Democratic Socialists and the Communists 
soon asserted themselves and the parties moved away from each 
other. The Christian and Liberal Democratic parties’ opposition 
to the land reform ended last December in a considerable loss 
of party independence. Their presidents were dismissed by 
jirect Russian intervention. At the same time, the executive of the 
Social-Democratic party agreed in principle to a resolution for the 
fusion of the Socialist and Communist parties, although the 
majority of the members opposed this fusion. The amalgamation 
itself was, however, postponed until a conference of the Socialists 
for the whole of Germany could be convened. 


The Communist party at once concentrated on a unity cam- 
paign in the newly formed trade unions, whose officials for the 
most part had either been appointed by the Communist party or 
selected by acclamation at factory meetings. In December and 
January, elections were held in all parts of the Russian zone for 
Trade Union delegates’ conferences. During the campaigns 
candidates were not permitted to state their party membership. 
The conferences which followed the elections were actually 
“ unity-campaign ” meetings dominated by Communist majorities. 

These much-publicised events created the erroneous impression 
that the workers in the Russian zone had, by free voting and a 
democratic majority, decided in favour of a complete amalgama- 
tion of the Socialists, the Communists and the new trade unions 
into one single party. But there is evidence to suggest that the 
degree of Socialist opposition has led the Russian authorities to 
take drastic action against the opponents of party fusion. 
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Dr. Schuhmacher, the leader of the Social Democrats in 
Western Germany, is a particulariy outspoken and frank oppo- 
nent of any fusion with the Communist party. His last-minute 
attempt to stop the fusion in the Russian zone has failed, and 
the Socialists are now confronted with the fact that Communists 
are extending their unity campaign to Western Germany. In some 
areas Communists report considerable progress in their cam- 
paign, and here and there small local organisations of the two 
parties have declared for amalgamation. Since the Socialists are 
sull confined to local and regional organisations, they are in a 
weaker position from a purely technical point of view than the 
Communists, who are directed centrally by the Berlin executive 
ot the party. The Communists maintain that their party 
alone stands for the unity of the Reich against separatism and the 
internationalisation of the Ruhr. This nationalist appeal is attrac- 
tive, and will become more attractive the longer Germany’s 
future remains unsettled. Naturally, there will be no official 
pressure in Western Germany for the unification of the parties, 
but once the unity campaign has got under way in the West, 
the military authorities will be under constant pressure to 
permit local organisations of the new United Workers’ Party 
to come into existence beside the old Social Democratic and 
Communist parties. . The result of this will be a spurious and 
enforced unity on the Left and the strengthening of reaction on 
the Right. 

* * * 


University Progress 


Two announcements at the end of last week showed that 
the Government has been thinking on lines very similar to those 
put forward recently in these pages. 

On February 22nd Mr Dalton announced that Parliament would 
be asked to vote £9.4 million for grants to the Universities for 
1946-47. This is £3.8 million more than last year, but as it in- 
cludes £2.25 million for capital grants, and a revote of £1.2 million 
which has not been spent in 1945-46, the increase in the size of 
the recurrent grant is not so large as at first sight it appears. 
The increase in capital grant—which before the war was abrut 
£100,000 a year—is, by comparison, considerable ; nevertheless it 
cannot be considered anything very spectacular after a period of 
64 years, during which building has been virtually at a stand- 
still. Both larger recurrent grants and capital grants will be 
needed, and it was encouraging to know that the Chancellor has 
told the University Grants Committee that he will consider 
favourably requests for yet larger capital grants. They will cer- 
tainly be needed if the universities are to expand in size and 
bring their equipment up to date. It was a pity that he did not 
also promise the same generosity for revenue grants. 

The second announcement comes from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and concerns the establishment of a National College of 
Technology. The Minister has accepted a recommendation of the 
Percy Committee for the appointment of Regional Academic 
Boards to co-ordinate the activities of universities and technical 
colleges at the higher levels of technical education. These Boards, 
whose membership will be drawn from the universities, local edu- 
cation authorities, technical colleges and industry, will advise the 
various educational bodies in their regions on methods of co- 
ordination and development. At the apex it is intended that there 
should be a National College of Technology, whose purpose it 
would be to achieve that marriage of pure and applied science 
which was advocated in these columns last week. 


* * * 


London’s Hospitals 


Since the future of all London’s hospitals, whether voluntary 
or municipal, is now in the melting-pot, the report of the London 
County Council’s hospital committee on the development of the 
hospital services within the Council’s area may very soon be out- 
dated. The county of London is one of the few areas, if not 
the only area, in the whole country in which, in the opinion of 
the Ministry of Health’s surveyors, the hospital facilities available 
already “appreciably” exceed the needs of the population, and 
the estimated drop in the future population of the county under 
the County of London Plan will make the supply even more 
excessive. That, in spite of this over-supply, the population’s.needs 
are not adequately met is due to two factors: first, the extensive 
use made of London voluntary hospitals by patients in the Home 
Counties and even farther afield, and seccndly, the lack of co- 
ordination between the voluntary and LCC hospitals. 

It is thus impossible for a comprehensive plan to be drawn 
up for London’s hospitals without reference to plans for hos- 
pital developments elsewhere and to the proposed co-ordination 
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of the voluntary and municipal services. The LCC’s report 
recognises that its plans have been formulated against a changing 
background, and it says that consideration has been given to the 
Ministry of Health’s surveyors’ recommendations. Its statement 
that much expansion is still needed may, therefore, be regarded 
as a little window-dressing for the forthcoming county council 
elections. In fact, very little actual expansion seems to arise from 
its detailed recommendations. 

But if the actual expansion contemplated is small, the improve- 
ments suggested for the existing service are many. Some of these 
deal with the provision of new departments and special centres, 
such as large fracture units, at existing hospitals and with re- 
building. But most are concerned with internal organisation, 
such as the introduction of an appointments system for out- 
patients, the improvement of hospital diets and better visiting 
arrangements for patients. Reference is also made to a subject 
discussed at some length in an article on page 324, the position 
of the medical superintendent of a hospital vis-d-vis the medical 
staff. It is recognised that specialists and consultants should 
have full responsibility for the treatment of patients ‘in their 
wards. But it appears that the medical superintendent of LCC 
hospitals is to continue to have a higher status, with higher 
pay, than the clinicians, although his functions will be mainly if 
not entirely administrative. He is also to be the sole channel 
for communication between the proposed medical staff committees 
and the LCC authorities. This policy may well deter many 
clinicians from joining the LCC’s hospital service. 


* * * 


The Civil Estimates 


As a leading article on page 341 points out, it is impossible 
to give a direct comparison between the civil estimates for the 
eoming financial year and those for 1945-46, because the former 
include estimates that were previously borne on votes of credit. 
Thus, the total for 1946-7, as given in the Vote on Account, is 
£2.247,242,000, compared with £735,200,000 in 1945-56. On the 
other hand, merely to deduct the vote of credit services, which 
would in the coming financial year have amounted to 
£1,360,000,000, from the total would not give a true picture of 
the civil estimates for this year or the last, because part at least 
of the vote of credit expenditure has become permanent civil 
expenditure. Thus, the cost of the Ministry of Food, which is 
to be retained as a permanent Department, has hitherto been 
met out of the vote of credit. In the forthcoming year it has 
been given an estimate of £248,338,000. This total presumably 
includes the greater part of the food subsidies, some of which, 
for instance the national milk scheme, costing nearly £16 million 
in 1943-44, may be considered permanent. Again, the big jump 
in the Ministry of Health estimate, from £17,238,000 in 1945-46 
to £57,810,000 in the coming year, is due to the inclusion in the 
new estimates of such items as the cost of the emergency medical 
and hospital services previously borne on votes of credit. But 
part of this expenditure may become permanent when the national 
health service is introduced. 

Of the items for which a true comparison can be given since 
no part of their cost fell to be borne from votes of credit, in- 
creases are shown by the Ministry of Education, whose estimate 
has risen from £89,941,000 to £104,980,000, and development 
and welfare in the Colonies, for which the estimate is £9,640,000, 
against £5,265,000. The estimate for the United Nations is 
£656,000, against £340,000. Services in the Development Areas 
are estimated to cost £11,260,000, against £2,050,000. But the 
most interesting comparison is between the estimated cost of old 
age pensions this year and next year, in the course of which the 
basic rate is to be increased to 26s. for a single person and 4os. 
for a married couple. The Government Actuary gave no estimate 
of the cost of making this increase in advance of the main national 
imsurance scheme, but in the Vote on Account the expenditure 
on old age pensions is estimated at £106,000,000, compared with 
£58.000,000 in the current year. Against this must be put the 
comsequent saving on supplementary pensions, for which the 
estimate is reduced from £61,920,000 to £38,150,000. Thus the 
net cost of the higher pensions is estimated at £24,230,000 for 
probably half a year. The annual payment from the Exchequer 
to the Pension Fund has been fixed at £10,500,000 lower for the 
coming year at £12,025,000. But the estimate for the Ministry of 
National Insurance has risen from £36,367,000 to £77,527,000. 


* * * 
Wages and the Trade Unions 


The Labour Party’s latest Discussion Pamphlet, “ Fair shares 
of scarce goods” is likely to put the cat among the pigeons at 
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Transport House, for it contains what is, in effect, a challenge to 
the trade unions to recognise the need for a national wages policy, 
The pamphlet obviously cannot be given the same weight as an 
official pronouncement of policy or a recommendation of the Party 
conference ; nevertheless it can be regarded as possessing some 
degree of authority, and it shows that, in at least one corner of 
Transport House, thought is being given to the consequences of 
an indiscriminate scramble for wage increases. 

The main purpose of the pamphlet is to show the dangers of 
inflation and to indicate the measures which are being taken by 
the Government to curb it, such as taxation and savings drives, 
rationing, price control, and the extension of utility production. 
The pamphlet points out that, before the war, at a time of high 
unemployment and a general abundance of goods, it was in the 
national interest that more purchasing power should be placed in 
the hands of the workers through wage increases, but it considers 
that, under the present conditions of full employment and scarcity 
of goods, wage increases have a different effect. It admits that 
in certain industries, such as cotton or building materials, wage 
advances are necessary in order to attract and retain labour, or 
to raise existing low rates to a higher level. But, in general, ir 
advocates a slowing down in the claims of the better paid and 
more strongly organised industries, which are the most likely to 
secure their demands: “From the point of view of the nation, 
restraint should be exercised about pressing for indiscriminate 
wage increases.” 

At present, as is shown by the latest Ministry of Labour survey 
of earnings (the subject of a Business Note on page 350) the general 
level of wage rates has not increased disproportionately, but this 
does not mean that there is no danger in the situation. A number 
of important unions are now in process of negotiating or formu- 
lating claims ; for example, the engineering unions are pressing 
for £1 a week increase, and there are also increases under con- 
sideration for railway and road transport workers. These unions 
will probably resent what they regard as unfriendly and gratuitous 
advice from the political wing of the labour movement, which 
will no doubt be quoted against them by the employers. 
pamphlet, even if its only effect is to cause the TUC to think 
fast and furiously about wages policy, will have served a useful 
purpose. 


* * * 


The Palestine Commission Goes East 


The Anglo-American Commission on Palestine has all but 
finished its inquiries in Europe—that is, the part of its task con- 
cerned, more particularly, with the immediate fate of the Jews who 
want to leave Europe, and who include 70-80,000 hapless and 
almost hopeless DPs. In order to handle this considerable survey in 
the time at its disposal, the Commission split into four sub- 
committees. One went to Berlin, another to the large DP camps in 
the American zone, another to Liibeck and the British zone, and a 
fourth via Paris to the French zone. The parties reunited in Vienna, 
but were somewhat hampered in their study of Eastern European 
Jewry and its needs by a Russian refusal to let them see matters 
for themselves in Hungary, Rumania or Bulgaria. The second 
party, on behalf of which an American member, Mr Bartly C. 
Crum, gave a press conference, was, it seems, deeply moved by 
the urgency of its task: 

If we do not clean up the DP camps we shall have mass suicides 

of Jews, or else they will try to fight their way to Palestine. 

In view of the need for haste, the idea of an interim report had 
been mooted. But the fact that the Jews in Europe are, if only 
for lack of an alternative, all opting for Palestine without troubling 
even to mention a second choice of destination, renders an interim 
report out of the question. Any offer made to them must be re- 
lated to the future proposals for a Palestinian state or states. 
Clearly, therefore, no proposal can be formulated until evidence 
has been heard im the Middle East. For one reason, the Jewish 
Agency has not yet borne witness ; for another, the greater part 
of the evidence heard in Washington and London during January 
was perforce from Jewish sources. 

The Commission’s work is being conducted against a contra- 
dictory and confused set of noises off. From Palestine come the 
steady explosions perpetrated by Jewish terrorists; from Rabbi 
Silver, speaking in Cleveland last week, came the opinion that “ the 
present political constellation is not very favourable to Zionist 
aims,” by which he meant, it seems, that compromise is now the 
only alternative to an armed struggle which Americans would 
deplore. From Arab commentators, slyly but hopefully, comes the 
opinion that, failing a square deal, they may—as oppressed Asiatics 
—find a new champion in Russia. From the British House of 
Commons come vague but friendly protestations of good will. 
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Claims on Italy 


The chances of getting an agreed draft treaty with Italy before 
the proposed “ Peace Conterence” in Paris in May seem remote. 
To take the tecritorial! clauses alone: discussions between the 
deputies to the Foreign Ministers are taking place in London, but 
gre temporarily at a deadlock over the terms ot reference to be 
given to the Demarcation Commission for Venezia Giulia. The 
Russians wish it to survey only the Trieste district; the other 
Powers would prefer it to cover the whole area. Negotiations 
continue to an accompaniment of violent propaganda from both 
sides. The Jugoslavs, who claim the whole area save the port of 
Trieste, which they would wish to see internationalised, are clearly 
basing their policy on hopes of backing from Russia. South 
Tirol has not yet appeared on the Great Powers’ agenda of disagree- 
ment, but is claimed by both Italians and Austrians: the latter are 
reported to have offered the Italians a free port on the Danube in 
compensation. The Russians have shown signs, recently, of in- 
creasing coldness towards Austria, and it is not impossible that they 
will attempt to recapture some of the sympathies they have 
recently lost in Italy by supporting the Italian demand to keep 
south Tirol. 

But by far the most delicate problem is the disposal of 
Jtaly’s former colonies, all of which will no doubt qualify as 
“strategic areas.” The Russian demand to be given the sole 
trusteeship over Tripolitania still stands. The French, rather 
than add to the number of Powers claiming footholds in the 
Mediterranean, seem to prefer trusteeship under Italian adminis- 
tration. The Americans propose that the four African colonies 
shall be placed directly under the Trusteeship Council. They 
recommend administration under a governor drawn preferably 


* from one of the small nations and assisted by an advisory board 


of representatives of the Great Powers, Italy and two other 
states. If the three other partners were all agreed to the 
erican proposal, the British Government would no doubt fall 
into line and waive its instinctive dislike of mixed administrations 
(which tend to mystify and annoy the people who are being 
administered because they tend to mirror, at all levels, the differ- 
ences between the Powers concerned). But, since such agreement 
does not exist, the British seem to have advanced a tentative 
suggestion that the treaty should mention trusteeship in general 
and that the allocation of territories should rake place later. 


These manoeuvres form the background to current reports that 
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the Americans ure anxious to revise the existing terms of the armi- 
stice with Italy, so that, even without a final settlement, the 
country can get to work on a rather more normal basis. Unfortu- 
nately, a mere remission of the armistice is hardly sufficient to 
give the Italians a new start. So long as questions of reparations, 
and, to a minor extent, of colonies, remain unsettled, any 
systematic planning of the country’s economic future is impossible. 
Even if “co-belligerency ” has earned the Italians no positive 
concessions, it might at least induce the Allies to show greater 
speed in drawing up the final settlement. 


Shorter Notes 


The number of men and women released from the forces in 
January totalled 444,860, an increase of 62,602 over the December 
figure. From June 18, 1945, to January 31, releases and dis- 
charges amounted to 1,750,310 men and 203,810 women. The 
number of men released was 5,160 in excess of the programme and. 
of women 9,510 under the programme. 

x 


The result of last Sunday’s elections in Argentina will not be 
available for some weeks. Meantime an election campaign that 
had been generally described by eyewitnesses as “ violent,” seems 
to have -been followed by calm and free voting, at least in 
Buenos Aires. Since Colonel Peron enjoys well-armed support 
it seems unlikely that the calm will continue if the results go 
against him. 

x 

For the first time since the war, fruit and vegetables are to be 
imported from the Continent in substantial quantities. They will 
be coming from France and Holland. For certain vegetables, the 
demand for which can be satisfied at the peak of home produc- 
tion, imports will be permitted only during certain periods. For 
some of these there will also be a quantitative limitation. 

* 

The number of adult education courses (excluding classes in 
the Services) is slowly climbing again after a fall between 1939 
and 1941. In the year 1938-9 there were 3,040 courses ; in the 
year 1944-5 4,311, and the provisional estimate for the current 
year is 5,600. If the forecast that adult education in the Forces 
has whetted men’s appetites for more is correct, there should be a 
big increase next year. 
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in increasing quantities 


in Retail Agents’ shops 


Making the most 
of the 
NATION’S MILK 


HIS winter and every winter the supply of fresh 
T milk falls, but this summer and every summer 
there is a surplus. This surplus can be conserved in a 
number of ways, one of which is to make Milk Chocolate. 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate retains the valuable milk solids 
(fat, protein and lactose). Only the water which comprises 
roughly 87} per cent. of the milk bulk is eliminated. 
Milk Chocolate is acompact and highly concentrated food, 
easily kept and transported and requiring no elaborate 
packaging. It retains the full food value of the milk 


almost indefinitely without special storage or canning. 


Cadbury means Quality 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Topside on the Ship of State—II 


(From a Correspondent in Washington) 


NYONE who has ever seen an ostrich gobble up half-a-dozen 
oranges, and has watched the swellings take their slow way 
down the long, thin neck, will know what the State Department 
looks like in these curious days. Parts of the Foreign Economic 
Administration, of the Office of Strategic Services, the Office of 
War Information, the Office of Inter-American Affairs, Lend 
Lease and Surplus Property are all in the process of being 
swallowed, but they still bulge. 

The ostrich is not very happy. It faces two harassing and 
simultaneous tasks—it must digest the oranges, and it must rid 
itself of the habit of keeping its head in the sands of leisurely 
meditation. 


In the field of foreign economic policy, the battle of the bulge 
seems, at the present time, to be proceeding with some hope of 
success. The problem is to find how the various wartime agencies 
dealing with different aspects of that policy could be best absorbed 
into the peacetime State Department. Conversely, it is to find 
how the policies of other Cabinet Departments which deal with 
foreign matters could be co-ordinated with that of the State 
Department. The present solution is a series of Inter-Depart- 
mental Committees which cut horizontally across the work of the 
Cabinet offices concerned and link them at the relevant levels. 

Of these new Inter-Departmental Committees, four are con- 
cerned with economic angles of foreign policy. Mr William 
Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, is 
chairman of two of them—the Executive Committee on Foreign 
Economic Policy and the Air Co-ordinating Committee. A third, 
the Telecommunications Co-ordinating Committee, is still in the 
process of creation, with its headship unannounced. The fourth 
is the National Advisory Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems, created in July under Bretton Woods 
legislation. 

The chief job of these committees is:to see to it that when the 
United States speaks on one problem or another in their various 

fields it speaks with a single voice, if not with an undivided mind. 
~ The members of the Executive Committee on Foreign Economic 
Policy, for example, are representatives, at the Assistant Secretary 
level, of the Departments of State, Treasury, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Labour and the Tariff Commission, and it has liaison 
members from War and Navy. Its working secretariat is within 
the State Department. A variety of sub-committees on such 
matters as an agricultural policy, trade expansion, international 
commodity problems and international economic organisation, 
composed of representatives of the Departments concerned, thrash 
out details and provide working drafts which then move up from 
level to level until they emerge as statements of American policy 
on the problem under discussion. Those statements go out to 
operating agencies as the working basis from which action starts 
or is governed. 

The need for such a committee, designed to formulate the 
segments of a coherent economic policy in many fields, has 
become particularly acute since the end of the war. The earlier 
fiction that all Government business that touched on foreign 
affairs, whatever its nature, was segregated to the State Depart- 
ment has no possible basis in the present-world. The need for 
regulating cotton crops in Texas and in Egypt may demand the 
attention. of Agriculture, (Commerce, Federal Reserve and the 
War Department, all of them, perhaps, with different ideas as 
to what should be done and how. On the other hand, the State 
Department remains the executive division to which other 


governments speak and through which the word of this govern- 
ment is transmitted abroad. If that primary function is to be 
preserved, some way must be found whereby the external interests 
of other Departments can be channelled back and forth, through 
the State Department, without too much delay and dissatisfaction, 

This new committee solution traces its ancestry back to the 
Inter-Departmental Trade Agreements Committee set up in 1934, 
when Mr Cordell Hull, then Secretary of State, first brought 
political techniques to bear on the inert wreck of the international 
trading system. That committee, under the guidance of Mr Harry 
Hawkins (now Economic Counsellor to the American Embassy in 
London), was successful in breaking through the barrier of Inter- 
Departmental jealousies which is always a hazardous business in 
any Cabinet. It had a successor, the Executive Committee on 
Commercial Policy, which was scrapped when the carefully nur- 
tured new twigs of trade vanished under war pressures. But the 
pattern and the idea remained in men’s minds. In the spring of 
1944, with the war’s end visible, the present Executive Committee 
on Foreign Economic Policy was set up along similar lines. 


As a device for correcting the twin American habits of starting 
off in all directions and speaking before thinking—habits familiar 
enough at home, but now being recognised as too costly and 
dangerous in foreign affairs—the intra-Cabinet committee has 
potentialities of real value. Whether it can survive the various 
pressures brought to bear on it within the American political and 
economic structures remains to be seen, but its history so far is 
hopeful. 

That its present incarnation was not foreseen and plans made 
earlier for handling it is unfortunate, but not surprising. The 
American genius is still for improvising in the midst of emer- 
gencies, with all the attendant waste and comfort that implies, and 
planners are still suspect. In that process the national aptitude 
for invention has its happiest exercise, and even in the dim field 
of State Department administration this skill does show itself, 
though it may take twelve years, and a pressure on the part of 
other Cabinet Departments which have learned to speak sooner, 
before it manifests itself. 

With the task of absorbing bulges now under way, the ostrich 
is paying some slight attention to the sands of leisurely meditation. 
The function of formulating and pronouncing on foreign affairs 
is, of course, inherent in the State Department, and in days when 
it took two wecks to travel from New York to Washington there 
was plenty of time to consider all aspects and make pronounce- 
ments. But in these latter days, when two weeks has become 100 
long to travel around the world, the pronouncement has too often 
emerged into a vacuum Jeft by the departure of the situation for 
which it was designed. 

The demands for adequate and simultaneous reorganisation of 
the Department’s administrative structure still continue. Bit by 
bit hints of change leak out to the outside world. Of the forms 
and fictions sacred to traditional diplomacy which cling about the 
Department and might be thought to impede its needed spurts of 
speed the latest to vanish is a phrase. No longer do memoranda 
sent to other Cabinet Departments read: “The Secretary of 
State presents his compliments to the Honourable the Secretary 
of —— and has the honour to transmit. . ..” The number of 
women-hours per working day spent in typing out that spacious 
form of address has been noted by the reorganisers. Very recently 
a new order came down. The Secretary of State still “has the 


honour to transmit . . .*but the compliments have yielded to the 
times. 
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Liquidity in American Business 
(From Our New York Correspondent) 


es the most striking feature of present-day American 
financial economy is the large liquid asset holdings accumulated 
by both American individuals and American business during the 
war years. Despite the fact that individual holdings show them- 
selves primarily in the form of cash and bank deposits, and the 
accumulations of business firms in the form of government securi- 
ties, both phenomena are inevitable concomitants of Treasury war 
financing. 


Between December, 1941, and March, 1945, the net working 
capital of non-financial corporations (i.e., the excess of current 
assets over current liabilities) increased by 46 per cent from $32.1 
billion to $46.9 billion. While an increase in current liabilities 
swallowed $11.8 billion of a $26.6 billion increase in current assets, 
$14.8 billion—or something more than half—was left over to 
swell net working capital. This increase was largely attributable 
to the retention of an unusually large proportion of swollen wartime 
earnings. A contributing factor was the lowering of capital 
charges shown in the decline of the net book value of plant and 
equipment during the four war years... During this time the 
government itself financed over two-thirds of new plant capacity, 
and restricted the purchase of new equipment for civilian produc- 
tion. As a result it was often impossible to use depreciation 
charges to maintain physical plant. A 2.8 per cent decline in 
long-term debt arose from the same sources. 


Not only did the working capital position show remarkable 
improvement, but the proportion of current assets held in the 
highly liquid form of cash and government securities expanded 
from 24 per cent to 45 per cent ($17.8 billion to $44.6 billion) 
in the same period. To some degree this appearance of greater 
liquidity is ephemeral, since it proceeds not only from greater 
retained profits, but also from the fact that taxes have been met 
periodically rather than daily. Increases in accrued income taxes 
amounted to 57 per cent of the increase in government security 
holdings of corporations; when these accumulated taxes are finally 
paid there will be an about equa! decline in current liquid assets 
and current liabilities. 


Speculation is rife both as to the prospects for continuance of 
this extraordinary state of affairs and as to its meaning for business 
finance during both the transition and longer post-war periods. 
Undoubtedly the determining factor in inducing this abnormal 
liquidity has been the very high level of corporate earnings. The 
net profit of all corporations (after income and excess profits taxes) 
is estimated to have increased from $4.8 billions in 1940 to $10.2 
billions in 1943. Even the $8.9 billion earned in 1944, when 
expenses rose more than gross income, was higher than the 1929 
figure. Whether these high levels will continue depends on the 
volume and price of goods sold, and on trends in taxzs and labour 
costs. At the present time informed Washington opinion is of 
the belief that, even without recent tax relief measures, profits 
after taxes in 1946 would have been close to the peak years of the 
thirties. In addition, however, the tax bill passed on November 
1st repealed the excess profits tax and the declared value excess 
profits tax as from January 1, 1946. 


In addition, companies have made provision for redeeming in 
January the excess profits tax refund bonds issued for the Io per 
cent post-war credit on 1942 and 1943 excess profits taxes, and 
the 1944 and 1945 credit for which no securities have been issued. 
Corporations may also reduce current tax payments where they 
anticipate tax refunds. Finally, in the tax picture, about 45 per 
cent of the cost of plant facilities constructed under certificates 
of war necessity had not been amortized at the time hostilities 
ceased. Final amortization of these facilities may involve tax 
credits of more than $2 billion, although it is likely that a large 
proportion of those will be charged off by the end of 1945, a high 
tax year. 


These same Washington sources believe that high earnings will 
continue into 1947, which will be a banner year, with profits 
after taxes estimated to exceed all prior years except 1943. Despite 
an all-time high in dividend payments it is estimated that retained 
earnings also will reach record peacetime levels. This outlook is 
shadowed only by uncertainty as to wages, and prices and the 
clogging of production by strikes. Gross profits might be severely 
cut if large wage increases were granted without the compensation 
of higher price ceilings or raised productivity. Even then it is 


believed that the impact would be felt more severely in dividend 
disbursements than in retained earnings. 

Undoubtedly, during this period, many firms will need to rebuild 
their own stocks, which expanded little or not at all during a 
period when the gross national product doubled because the 
government assumed this function. Another need will be for 
capital replacement and the making-up of deferred maintenance, 
plus a sizeable amount of capital expansion. A burning question 
in financial markets, rationed to a wartime diet of government 
issues and private issues which represent largely the refunding of 
existing issues at still lower interest rates, is the extent to which 
the financing of these needs will involve resort to outside sources 
of business credit and capital. Net private long-term debt declined 
during the war from $77.4 billion in 1940 to $73.4 billion in 
1944. 

Some light is thrown on future prospects by a survey made 
last summer by the Department of Commerce, which indicated 
that manufacturers, electric and gas utilities, and railroads intend 
to spend nearly $11 billion during the fiscal year 1946 on plant. 
equipment and working capital expansion. The significant finding 
was that industry plans to finance 75 per cent of these outlays 
from internal sources—cash from current operations (including that 
arising from the liquidation of stocks of war material when con- 
tracts ended) and accumulated holdings of cash assets and govern- 
ment securities. In general, manufacturers will look to bank 
loans to cover the balance, while railways and utilities plan to 
employ security issues. It will be the smaller manufacturing 
companies who will depend on outside financing rather than the 
larger ones. But, although the use of external funds would be 
relatively small, the absolute magnitude of the planned outlays 
is so huge that the scheduled bank loans were estimated at 20 
per cent of all the business loans of all insured commercial banks 
now outstanding. The projected volume of new security issues 
would, it is believed, be the largest since 1937. Of course, the 
need for outside funds is the marginal portion, and would shrink 
very rapidly “° actual outlays fall short of expectations. Another 
interesting aspect of the picture painted by the survey is that, 
despite the volume of outlays projected, businesses in general 
expected to use very little of their liquid savings. Current opera- 
tions within the period covered by the outlay could generate nearly 
the entire amount of financing planned from internal sources. 
Funds which could not be obtained from current operations would 
be borrowed. One very serious difficulty in the path of these 
loans is the continual pressure lowering interest rates to levels 
where it is doubtful whether the return offered can adequately 
cover the greater expense and larger risk of making small loans. 


A sidelight on the present liquid position of business is that, to 
the extent corporations do sell government securities in order to 
finance postwar needs, the debt management policy of the Treasury 
is complicated still further. Logically the banks are the residual 
legatee for such holdings, and this may mean that the Federal 
Reserve System will have to provide additional reserves to facilitate 
their absorption, unless a return flow of currency replenishes bank 
reserves which are at present somewhat depleted. The Treasury, 
however, gives no public sign of being worried by this possibility. 


Another reawakening echo which should be reported in this 
connection is the prewar oversavings argument that a long term 
trend exists towards a progressively greater retention of business 
earnings, which imperils economic stability. This is a moot 
question, but studies to date apparently provide no conclusive 
evidence of the existence of such a trend. 
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American Notes 

Spy Scare 

If British breakfast-tables groan under dried eggs next winter, 
the spy scare spreading south across the Canadian border may 
be partly responsible ; but the cost—in terms of deteriorating 
relations with Russia and the bottling up of nuclear research— 
may be far greater than Sir Ben Smith’s modest estimate. The 
paramount concern of the Administration has been to avoid 
another post-war spy hysteria which would further complicaie 
relations with Russia. Official reassurances have been so cautious 
as to deepen, rather than than dispel, the suspicions aroused by 
visions of master spies. Already there is a demand for tightening 
the espionage laws, and even talk of an investigation of the State 
Department. 

It is feared that the Services will not be reluctant to exploit 
the situation. The tug-of-war between the military and civilian 
authorities over the control of the atomic bomb, embodied in the 
McMahon and May-Johnson bills, is not yet resolved ; and 
the indiscretions of Canadian civilians, coupled with the state- 
ment of Major-General Groves, that the United States has “ lost 
more security ” in the past four weeks than throughout the period 
of research, is likely to convince Congressional waverers that only 
the military can be trusted to avoid that light-hearted bartering 
of atomic secrets which in the Service view characterises the 
civilian. The embattled scientists have scored a further victory 
in the President’s appointment of an all-civilian board to appraise 
the results of “operation Crossroads,” the atomic bomb test 
to be carried out this summer in the Marshall Islands. But civilian 
and inter-Service disagreements continue, with civilians fearful 
that the tests will be staged to minimise the effects of the bomb 
on national defence, and to support the demand for continued 
large naval and land establishments. 

A number of commentators point out that in Canada the policy 
of secrecy is reaping its inevitable results. If Congress can take 
this dispassionate view, and avoid being stampeded into another 
witch-hunt, like that of Attorney-General Mitchell Palmer after 
the last war, the scientists have not testified in vain. 


x * » 


Homes for Veterans 


A housing programme to provide 2,700,000 moderately 
priced houses and apartments in the next 22 months has been 
launched by the Housing Expediter, Mr Wilson Wyatt, with 
Mr Truman’s blessing. The Presidential directive was “ Make 
no little plans” and for the first time a blueprint has been 
produced ambitious enough to give some hope to the 3,240,000 
families, half of them veterans, that will be iooking for houses 
by the end of 1946 and are already filling the advertisement 
columns with desperate appeals for something better than trailers, 
cellars, and railway stations. Mr Wyatt’s goal is 1,200,000 houses 
to be started in 1946, 500,000 of them make-shift, 700,000 per- 
manent, and 1,500,000, all conventional type, in 1947. Veterans 
would have preference, and maximum prices fixed at $6,000 and 
rents at $50 a month show more awareness of what veterans 
can pay than some recent Washington estimates. To turn the 
blueprint into houses, Mr Wyatt boldly estimates that he must 
have virtual prohibition of other types of building, the return 
of priorities on short materials, an additional 1,500,000 workers 
in the building trades, and $600 million in Federal funds for 
premium payments to make low-cost housing profitable to the 
private builder. He favours the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill with 
its provision for § per cent down-payments and 32-year amortiza- 
tion, and the Patman bill for price céilings on both old and new 
houses. 

Congress, convinced at last by mailbag and recess that housing 
is incomparably the most explosive consumer shortages, is 
said to be more enthusiastic about the programme than about 
any other major administration measure to date. In the Presi- 
dent’s official family, this~is 2° vi for Mr Bowles, and a 
rebuke to Mr Snyder, of the Office of War Mobilisation and 
Reconversion, who, in October, saw fit to discard L-41, the 
war-time regulation which channelled materials into houses costing 
$8,000 or less. The result was that for four months the lion’s 
share of materials has been diverted into commercial construction 
and high-cost housing and real estate prices have sky-rocketed. 
Congress, though dazzled by the vision of homes for all, may 
yet baulk at the cost in terms of restrictions harsher than those 
of the war years and the extension of the detested principle of 
subsidies. Beyond the Congressional hurdle there lies, as well, 
the tangled undergrowth of antiquated building codes, the vested 
interests of building trades and building unions, the wage-price 
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perplexities of the supplying industries, the questions of quality 
standards and enforcement and property inflation. 


w * * 
Stabilising the Bulge 


Sull entangled between the threat of further strikes and an 
undiminished pressure on price ce‘lings, the Administration this 
week has been working out the details of the new wage-price 
formula in an effort to keep temporary peace on the industrial 
front. To give itself time to work out new administrative 
machinery, the Office of Economic Stabilisation is giving genera] 
sanction, temporarily, to any wage increases granted before 
March 15th, and special “pre-approval” to increases of 18! 
cents an hour or less above VJ-Day wages in the basic sections 
of the iron and steel industry. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion—its regional offices flooded with requests for higher price 
ceilings—has given warning of an obdurate policy. Employers 
have been told to settle wage claims before applying for higher 
prices, and not to apply at all unless they could prove that 
their earnings would drop below 1936-39 averages as a result 
of higher labour costs. 

Verbal displays of toughness, however, are unlikely to deter the 
opposition. Whilz: Mr Chester Bowles, the new Director of OES, 
and Mr Marriner Eccles, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, plead desperately before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee for an extension of price control powers beyond 
June 30th, the National Association of Manufacturers still plugs 
a noisy campaign urging Congress to lift all controls at once. 
The CIO leaders have objected to “regimentation,” and it is 
widely believed that workers will not be satisfied for long by the 
new upper limits on wage claims. Mr John Lewis, for one, is 
expected to make new demands for his 500,000 miners within 
the next six weeks. Although the New York transport strike 
has been called off, there is still uncertainty over the threatened 
strike of telephone workers. Nothing has so far materialised from 
hints that the roo-days’ strike at General Motors would soon be 
ended. And the scars of a month’s stoppage of steel production 
will not easily be healed. Full production is not expected for 
three weeks and stocks of some kinds of steel have fallen so low 
that shortages are expected until mid-summer. With a total loss 
of 6 million tons of ingots, it is hardly surprising that men are still 
being laid off in other industries for lack of material. 

The worst part of the whole situation is the uncertainty for 
the future. This is already being reflected on Wall Street, where 
many key stocks have tumbled heavily from the high prices 
reached earlier in the year. Not only is the new “ stabilisation ” 
policy failing—by all the signs—to satisfy either side, but by its 
very nature it gives no clear indication for the future. As a 
general policy directive, it can be interpreted in many ways, the 
more so with such variations of economic theories represented 
within the Cabinet itself. And uncertainty is more liable than 
anything else to deter manufacturers from producing to the limit 
of their capacity, and so bringing nearer the time when price 
controls would no longer be needed. 


Shorter Notes 


Mr Ickes’ successor, the new Secretary of the Interior, has 
now been appointed. He is Mr J. A. Krug, who last year took 
Mr Donald Nelson’s place as chairman of the War Production 
Board. Mr Krug’s appointment is doubtless calculated to win 
back the wavering support of some of the liberals. 

x 


The full employment bill, so-called, although it has been shorn 
of all such compromising phrases as “ right to work,” “ guarantee 
of jobs” and even “full employment,” has been signed by the 
President despite his earlier protests that the modifications were 
unacceptable. Under the law, an economic council of three 
members will be set up to devise policies which, while consistent 
with free enterprise, will “create conditions under which there 
will be useful employment opportunities for all willing and able 
to work.” Even Senator Taft has called the measure innocuous. 

*x 


Extreme provocation can be alleged to explain the vote of the 
House of Representatives in favour of limiting the powers of 
ames Caesar Petrillo, the head of the Musicians’ Union. In 

ecember, Mr Petrillo forbade the radio networks to broadcast 
further musical programmes from foreign countries, on the 
grounds that the performers presumably had not paid their sub- 
scriptions to his union. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The German Zones 


S INCE the collapse of Nazi Germany, British, American, French 

and Russian administration has replaced the totalitarian 
activities of sovereign Germany. The administrative map of 
Germany has changed out of all recognition. The demarcation 
lines of the four zones of occupation, to which was recently added 
a district near Trier occupied by a Luxembourg army of 500 men, 
have in fact become frontiers. ; 

The incorporation of eastern German provinces by Soviet 
Russia and Poland, although not endorsed by a peace conference, 
is complete ; and the territory of the four zones of occupation 
has shrunk from 470,544 square kilometres (181,600 square miles) 
to roughly 362,000 square kilometres (139,000 square miles), which 
is 40 per cent larger than the territory of the United Kingdom. 
At the end of last year the total population was estimated at 
65.4 million, distributed as follows between the four zones: 


In 1,000 
MAE - 5. 55. Sa sessed ede 22,000 ~=French ................. 6,400 
American ..............- 17,000 Russian ................. 20,000 


The original plan of transferring the remaining Germans from 
the ceded provinces in the east, the Sudeten Area in Czecho- 
slovakia and the Danubian and Balkan countries has been inter- 
rupted ; but once this transfer is concluded the present popula- 
tion will have increased to some 72 million. The density of the 
population in Rump Germany will eventually rise to 518 per 
square mile against only 364 in 1937. This compares with an 
average density per square mile of sor persons in the United 
Kingdom. 

At present, it looks as if Germany may not regain its national 
sovereignty for an indefinite period. There is also no prospect 
that the central departments necessary for some co-ordination of 
the present administration can be set up. Indeed, not even a 
common basis for discussing the future territorial settlement for 
Germany seems to have been reached between the four occupying 
powers. It is, however, apparent that the formation of new 
administrative units in the northern part of the French zone 
has been directed with a view to internationalising the Ruhr area 
and the incorporation of the Saar territory within the French 
customs frontiers. 

The American scheme for changing Germany into a federal 
state is clearly demonstrated by their calling the new administra- 
tive units of Greater Hesse, Northern Wiirttemberg-Baden and 
Bavaria Laender. In the Russian zone, the remaining part of the 
Baltic province of Pomerania has been lumped together with 
the district of Mecklenburg. The Prussian province of Saxony 
and the former Land Anhalt now form a new administrative 
district. In the British zone, the northern part of the Rhine 
province has become a new unit which covers the greater part of 
the Ruhr area ; but other provinces have remained intact as they 
were under the Nazis. The American enclave of Bremen is now 
also formally under British administration except for the port 
of Bremerhaven. 

On this checkered geographical division of the country, the 
four Allied powers have been exercising, first, a purely military 
administration, which has now been -replaced in all zones by a 
mainly local civil administration under the direct control of the 
military authorities. In the Russian zone, the new administration 
by Germans was completed some time ago and includes some 
sort of central government. The provincial administrations in the 
Russian zone exercise legislative and executive functions but re- 
ceive detailed instructions from the Russian military authorities. 
The present administration of the Russian zone is fully centralised. 
Regional and local units depend on instructions from above. 
Administrative and political activities are closely interwoven, 
and there is much evidence to suggest that the conditions are 


approaching a one-party system in administration and politics. Of 
the four permitted parties, the Liberal Democratic Union appears 
to be something of a sham. The Christian Democratic Union has 
been gravely weakened by the enforced removal of its leaders, 
and the actual fusion of the Socialists and Communists has been 
advanced so far—in part under Russian pressure—that the amal- 
gamation of the two parties for the whole zone is only a 
matter of time. The strongest element of the fully centralised 
one-party system in the Russian zone is the trade union move- 
ment, which from its beginnings has been dominated by members 
of the Communist party. Representatives of this new movement 
take an active part in the economic administration of the zone. 
They sit on planning bodies, take a share in the control of social 
insurance and frequently comprise the management of mines, 
industrial plants and factories. 


Local Elections 

The American zone is the first in which elections have been 
held for nominating local administrators in rural areas. The 
results reflect the confusion and political apathy of the German 
population. Distrust of the revival of parties in local affairs is 
shown by a considerable vote for non-party candidates ; and the 
American military government representatives as well as leading 
members of the permitted German parties are of the opinion 
that no conclusions about the political sentiment of the population 
can be drawn from the elections. In towns inhabited by more 
than 20,000 persons no elections were held. 

The governments of the three new Laender in the American 
zone are still selected and appointed by the military authorities. 
These Laender governments are undertaking all major administra- 
tive activities. They are composed arbitrarily of members of the 
leading parties and their presidents have now been called together 
into a Council for the whole American zone. A strange form of 
advisory assembly for the different Laender is contemplated in 
which the political parties, the Chambers of Commerce, trade 
unions, universities and churches will be represented. These 
assemblies will, however, not be elected. The military Govern- 
ment will appoint them. 

It can be said that in the Russian zone as well as in the Ameri- 
can, the remnants of the Nazi administration have been fused with 
methods practised in the countries of the occupying powers them- 
selves. The difference in the British zone is that the idea and 
traditions of British local government are intended to replace the 
German system. The assumption is that there was no period in 
German history when local self-government was practised, 
although the truth is that, after a long and painful experience, full 
democratic local government had appeared under the Weimar 
Republic. 

No elections have so far been organised in the British zone 
and the disadvantages of continuing to appoint local administrators 
are clearly shown by the frequent dismissals of burgomasters and 
other local officials. The first appointments of German officials 
for regional and provincial administrations are now being made. 
In the Land Oldenburg, even a Diet has been appointed which 
is composed of 50 members. Another Diet, or Landtag, may soon 
be appointed for the province of Schleswig-Holstein, and it seems 
that Hamburg may be included. 

From a purely administrative point of view, the geographical 
fragments of former German provinces and Laender, which make 
up the French zone, provide an insurmountable obstacle to satis- 
factory administration. Conditions in the French zone are, there- 
fore, far behind those elsewhere ; and the almost complete lack of 
information makes an appreciation of the actual situation 
impossible. 

Civil administration in all four zones, in spite of the essentially 
different characteristics of each, is at present in a transitional stage. 
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The problems of so-called denazification, the changing population 
as a result of inter-zonal transfers, and the expulsion of Germans 
from the east, make a change to a fully and democratically elected 
civil administration impossible. Complete fusion between political 
and administrative activities in the Russian zone is in open con- 
trast to the separation of administration from politics in the British 
zone, where party members, in accordance with British tradition, 
must cease political activities on being appointed to an admini- 
strative position. This has caused much friction among members 
of the political parties. The attempt at solving the problem of 
denazification by purely administrative measures has not only 
hampered administration, but obviously come to a deadlock, and 
advisory committees composed of Germans have now been 
appointed in the British zone. The poor state of communications 
adds to the difficulties. 

The makeshift character is even more apparent in economic 
administration. Prices and wages are still governed ‘by the methods 
in use when the Nazi régime collapsed. Social insurance has been 
partially resumed, but its administration yaries from one zone to 
another. The greatest obstacle to a reform of economic adminis- 
tration is, however, the lack of an economic policy for Germany. 
The reparations question has not been settled, and the future size 
of Germany’s industry has proved impossible to settle on the 
basis of the Potsdam decisions. Yet, without a settlement, eco- 
nomic administration can neither be resumed nor usefully directed. 
Under such conditions it will remain sporadic. 


India at the Polls 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BOMBAY] 


February 5 
Inpia’s future legislatures, which are now being elected, are likely 
to show a clearer division along Hindu-Moslem lines. If the 
results so far available are any guide, India’s voters are making 
their choice between the proposals for an independent, united 
India, advocated by the Indian National Congress, and the 
Moslem League plan to divide India by creating a separate state, 
Pakistan, out of the predominantly Moslem areas in the north-west 
and north-east. Other party programmes are being largely ignored. 

The effect of sorting out the parties on these issues may not 
appear conducive to unity, but at any rate India’s political 
champions are being brought face to face on a direct issue, without 
the confusing influence of groups of smaller parties. 

It is essential, however, that India’s elections should not be over- 
simplified. The method of voting in itself can only give a clear- 
cut decision regarding the wishes of one community, the Moslems. 
Seats in the Central Assembly and in the eleven Provincial legis- 
latures aré divided into general, Moslem, scheduled castes and 
other categories including Europeans, landowners and soon. This 
system, evolved under the much debated Communal Award, means 
that whereas the Moslem League, a communal organisation, can 
only hope to win Moslem seats, the Congress can nominate candi- 
dates for seats in any of the categories, if they possess the necessary 
communal qualifications. 

The Central Assembly elections have resulted in the elimination 
of practically all independents, except for three landowners’ and 
two Sikh representatives, who are, however, regarded as having 
Congress leanings. In the Central Assembly 102 seats out of 141 
are elective and the entire elected strength has been divided 
between the Congress, the Moslem League and the European 
party. The League captured all the 30 Moslem seats, 8 being 
uncontested. The Congress contested 61 seats, lost two Moslem 
and two landowners’ seats. Two Moslems were returned on the 
Congress ticket from the general constituencies and 30 Congress 
nominees were returned unopposed. 

The most remarkable feature of the elections was the total 
elimination of the Hindu Mahasabha—a conservative Hindu com- 
munal organisation—which put up 18 candidates, all of whom 
were defeated, most of them losing their deposits. Compared 
with the old Assembly, the Congress now has 60 seats against 
44 and the League 30 against 28. The official bloc, which is 
nominated, has been raised from 20 to 26 because of the increased 
number of Government Departments which have to be repre- 
sented, and the unofficial nominated bloc has accordingly been 
reduced from 19 to 13. If the European elected members are 
regarded as supporting the Government, the official group can be 
sure of only 40 seats out of 141. It is thus possible that the per- 
formances which lowered the prestige of the last Assembly, when 
the House went out of its way to inflict defeats on the Govern- 
ment, may be repeated. 

As a mirror of what the country is thinking, the Central Assem- 
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bly elections cannot be regarded as entirely reliable because of the 
smallness of the electorate. Since, however, this electorate con- 
sists of well-educated and moneyed people, Mr Jinnah’s clear 
victory in the Moslem constituencies is significant. It remains 
to be seen whether the Moslem League can win in the Provinces 
where the electorates are larger. Provincial polling is also im- 
portant because the composition of the Viceroy’s proposed con- 
stitution-making body will depend on the results. 


Provincial Elections 


The Provincial elections are now in progress and will continue 
until about the end of March. So far only the results of polling 
in Sind and Assam—the two extreme ends of India—are known. 
In Assam, the Congress has won 59 seats (and has the sympathy 
of one Independent), out of a total of 108 seats. Out of 34 Moslem 
seats, the Moslem League has secured 31, and the Jamiat-Ul- 
Ulema (Nationalist Moslems) 3. This means that Mr Jinnah 
can claim that the Moslems of Assam are solidly behind the 
Moslem League and the demand of Pakistan has been sustained. 
On the other hand, the majority of the Assam population is non- 
Moslem. As a result of the elections, the former Congress 
Premier, Mr Gopinath Bardoloi, is preparing to form a Ministry. 
This in itself is significant, because vague hints were thrown out 
that the Congress might refuse to form Ministries. 

Assam is included in Mr Jinnah’s list of Pakistan provinces and 
the fact that he can claim a victory for his programme, while the 
Ministry is formed by the Congress, gives an inkling of the con- 
fusion which arises out of the system of communal representation. 

Sind’s chamber of 60 includes 22 Congressmen, plus four 
Nationalist Moslems. The Moslem League has won 27 seats, 
the Europeans hold three and Mr. G. M. Syed’s party four. Mr 
Syed, a former member of the Moslem League, calls his group the 
Sind Progressive Moslem League, and he claims allegiance to the 
Pakistan programme, though, unlike Mr Jinnah, he makes India’s 
freedom a prerequisite. Immediately after the elections he formed 
a coalition with the Congress and Nationalist Moslems (led by 
Mr Moula Baksh), bargaining his support in return for the leader- 
ship of the coalition. Since then the All-India Congress President, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, has suggested an all-party govern- 
ment with parity between the Moslem League and the Coalition. 
With parties so nearly equal in strength in the setting of Sind’s 
notorious political instability, the possibilities of stable govern- 
ment in the immediate future are not bright. 

In the Punjab, where voting is in progress, the picture is more 
complicated because, in addition to the Moslem League and the 
Congress, which claims Punjabi Moslem adherents, there are the 
Unionist Moslems and the Sikhs. There is also a variety’ of 
independents. 

On a population basis, Moslems are in the majority in the 
Punjab, and because of its economic strength the province would 
be the mainstay of Pakistan if it came to pass. The Punjab 
elections are therefore regarded as a good testing ground for Mr 
Jinnah’s policy. But even sterner is the test provided by the 
North-West Frontier Province, which is 91 per cent Moslem 
and in 1937 voted a Congress Ministry to office. 

In the past the Congress under the leadership of Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan made great headway, particularly in the guise of 
the Red Shirt movement. The Moslem League’s task is made 
more difficult because in this province there is no risk of Hindu 
domination, since the Congressmen themselves are Moslems. The 
North-West Frontier Province represents the reverse of the case 
of the provinces where the Moslems are in the minority. In the 
latter the Pakistan ideal has an obvious appeal, though sympathy 
from people who in any case would not be included in the scheme 
is of little real use in furthering the League’s demand. 

Only if provinces where the Moslems are completely pre- 
dominant come out in favour of secession can Mr Jinnah be said 
to have proved his case. It is extremely difficult to forecast the 
North-West Frontier Province election result because the claims 
made by both parties are mutually contradictory. So far seven 
Congressmen and two Moslem Leaguers have been returned un- 
opposed. In the Punjab, on the other hand, it is just possible that 
the experience of the Unionist Ministry, in which Moslems and 
Hindus collaborated, may weight the scales against an outright 
Moslem League victory. 

Of the seven other provinces, which have still to vote, at least 
five—Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Bihar—can definitely be expected to elect Congress 
majorities. Bengal, where politics are in much the same parlous 
state as they are in Sind, is as yet an unknown factor. Apart from 
Bengal, these provinces are predominantly Hindu, and even if the 
Moslem League carried off all the Moslem seats—which is un- 
likely—it would prove nothing except the Moslems’ dislike of being 
ruled by a Government formed from a Hindu-dominated. party. 





Letters to 


American Discrimination 


S1r,—The note in your issue of December 22nd is not quite 
correct in its analysis nor in its criticism of United States policy. 
Your statement concerning United States shipping subsidies is 
certainly correct. But your statements that “the most important 
American discrimination is in the financial field,” that the tying 
clauses of the Import-Export Bank loans constitute unfair 
practices in stimulating United States exports, and that dollar 
balances arising from loans are similar in nature to sterling 
balances arising from current British imports are also certainly 
wrong. 

First, despite the statement of the Import-Export Bank quoted 
in your columns, it is clear that a loan to a foreign country would 
stimulate the exports of the United States, whether the loan were 
tied or not. If one country borrows from the bank and buys 
in a third country and transfers its dollar balances to that country, 
ultimately the third country or a fourth or fifth will spend the 
dollars to buy United States goods. Even if the third country 
uses its dollar balance to reduce its indebtedness to the United 
States, the same effects can roughly be expected. 

The use of bilateral agreements by Britain to stimulate exports 
is different from United States tied loans. In this case, it is 
assumed, Britain’s ability to export, and thus to import, is in- 
creased by the use of discriminatory treatment. The statement 
of The Economist that “When a country comes into possession of 
sterling by a sale, the dollars as well as the sterling should be 
‘freely available’ for transactions in any currency area without 
discrimination ” is irrelevant to the issue concerning the stimula- 
tion of export trade. The granting of foreign loans by the United 
States, whether tied or not, stimulates her export trade. The 
accumulation of sterling balances in London owing to British 
imports means, on the contrary, either the necessity to decrease 
imports or to increase exports to clear the balances, whether by 
the use of stimulating or non-stimulating methods in the export 
trade.—Yours faithfully, CHARLES AVERY 

2291 Filbert Street, San Francisco, California 

[We do not understand our correspondent’s argument. He appears 
to hold that to give foreigners more dollars will increase American 
exports whether or not the dollars are “tied,” while sterling has to 
be tied to result in additional British exports. We should like to see 
the evidence for this. But even if it is true, it surely makes the 
American practice of “tying” loans unnecessary as well as dis- 
criminatory, and therefore strengthens the argument for putting a ban 
on it.—EpIToR.] 


The Size of Railway Wagons 


Sir,—Sir Charles Newton’s letter to you on the best size of 
English railway wagons is so packed with old arguments of doubt- 
ful value that I feel I should send a protest. 

We are told that because the average load of general mer- 
chandise in England is only between 2 and 3 tons therefore the 
standard wagon of 123 tons capacity is big enough; but is 
that good or bad logic? We are not told that the average load 
of LCL (less than car load) traffic in America is round about 
4 tons, but I have yet to hear of an American railroad president 
who, on that account, advocates a policy of building 12}- 
ton Cars. 

Reference is made to the small consignments common in 
England, and it is suggested that the railways must lay them- 
selves out to deal with traffic in such small lots. But how far 
are the railways responsible for these small consignments? As 
the same rates are almost universally charged for large or small 
consignments on English railways, it would hardly be surprising 
to find that small consignments were common and therefore 
that it was difficult to make the best use of high capacity wagons. 

Nevertheless, is it really true that consignments in England 
are so small? Sir Charles did not tell you that on the GWR 
(and therefore probably on the LNER and the LMS) an analysis 
of a week’s traffic, undertaken in connection with rates, disclosed 
the fact that of the 273,643 tons carried in company’s wagons 
43.3 per cent of the tonnage was forwarded in consignments 
of 20 tons and over; 16.9 per cent in consignments of from 
Io tons to 20 tons and 14.1 per cent in consignments of from 
6 to 10 tons. Of the 43,423 tons of traffic in owners’ wagons, 
71.9 per cent was forwarded in consignments of over 20 tons 
and 17.7 per cent in consignments from 1o to 29 tons. 
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the Editor 


These figures suggest that ihe case for a standard 20-ton wagon 
in England is not so weak as the official railway view indicates, 
Why are the railways opposed to larger wagons? My goods 
manager of the time solemnly and sincerely told me that higher 
capacity wagons could not be justified, because even when you 
could load them full in one direction you could not get a full 
back load. That represented official railway opinion at the highest 
level. Outside England the economy of the high capacity railway 
wagon is fully appreciated, yet nowhere in the world, so far as 
I know, do these wagons get good return loads, and they are 
working at their greatest efficiency paradoxically enough where 
they make the return journey empty.—Yours faithfully, 

ROGER GIBB 

Crabtrees, Long Bottom, Beaconsfield, Bucks 


Commodity Markets 


S1r,—Professor Jewkes’ violent attack in the issue of Febru- 
ary 16th on official secrecy might. I think, be permitted to induce 
a slight smile. 

First, he ignores the essential difference between internal (his 
last para.) and external (his second para.) planning. In respect to 
the first, the Government has full powers and can, and should, 
disclose full information. So far as the second is concerned, 
Britain—so long as there is no world-wide planning—must follow 
the example of the private entrepreneur (whom Professor Jewkes 
extols by implication) and try to obtain the best possible terms. 
If reciprocal trade agreements had not been outlawed by “ Liberal 
Economics,” here and in the U.S., even in foreign relations much 
wider publicity would have been possible, as exchange could 
have been organised on the basis of long-term contracts based on 
a close study of production costs. 

Secondly—Professor Jewkes was one of the chief economic 
advisers on reconstruction until very recently. Did he use his 
influential position to establish new principles of democratic con- 
sultation—appropriate to state planning? And has he at all times 
done everything to invite, and assist, intelligent discussion by 
outside experts? 

We shall no doubt hear much thunder yet from the Right. 
But those who were involved in the evolution of these undemo- 
cratic practices should observe a decent interval before com- 
plaining. And they should not maintain that full democratic 
and intelligent planning, coupled with adequate control, is im- 
possible ; but only that we have as yet failed to get the per- 
sonnel and the mechanism right.—Yours faithfully, 

T. BALOGH 

19 Bradmore Road, Oxford 


Statistical Light 


Sir,—In your article on February 16th you draw attention 
to some of the things which the new Monthly Digest of Statistics 
does not do, und you rightly draw particular attention to the 
omission of certain figures of stocks. This omission is specially 
to be deplored since such figures are the vital figures for plan- 
ning. But there is another set of figures which are at least equally 
important for any rational discussion of planning—figures re- 
lating to the plan itselfi—which are completely omitted from the 
Digest. Would we not all take a much livelier and more intelli- 
gent interest in each month’s issue of the Digest if figures of 
programmes, as well as those of performance, were published? 

In the debate on the Investment Bill, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated that “ Ministers are now giving a great deal of 
attention to working out the best machinery for economic plan- 
ning. We are collecting and collating information of many kinds, 
much of which will be published.” Dare one interpret this to 
mean that programme figures will, in fact, soon be included in 
the Monthly Digests? 

The suggestion that programme figures should be published 
in the Digest assumes that there are, in fact, programmes for 
employment, production, exports, etc. But, in any case, the in- 
clusion of such programme figures as are available in the Monthly 
Digest would be most useful, if merely as an indication of which 
items are being planned and which are not.—Yours faithfully, 

EL_y DEvVoNS 
Darcey Lodge, Darcey Avenue, Manchester, 20 
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‘The Budget Takes Shape 


HE Budget is taking shape. After seven years, all Govern- 

ment departments now return to the traditional system of 
detailed annual estimates and Parliamentary votes of all expendi- 
ture. The wartime system of Votes of Credit disappears, and 
defence expenditure now emerges from the darkness that has 
shrouded it for so long. With the publication, at the end of 
last week, of global estimates for defence services and the civil 
departments, the outlines of the first effective post-war Budget 
begin to be dimly discernible. Much of importance, however, 
remains obscure. On the expenditure side, it is still impos- 
sible, on the one hand, to see how much of the coming year’s 
provision represents emergency and non-recurring outlays or, 
on the other, to assess the full cost of the expanding social ser- 
vices. On the revenue side, there is uncertainty about the 
effects of the post-war transition upon the national income, and 
about the speed with which a fall in this income will affect the 
flow of funds to the Exchequer. On both sides of the account, 
there is the uncertainty about the fate of the Anglo-American 
loan. The estimates now presented are evidently framed on the 
assumption that the loan will go through ; but if the worst were 
to happen, important revisions would become unavoidable. 

Through this obscurity, one thing is already clear. The 
budgetary picture that emerges for the coming financial year 
is not a cheering one. The expenditure totals are not, it is 
true, beyond the range of what serious observers have envisaged. 
They are conditioned very largely by the speed of demobilisa- 
tion and the resultant size of the armed forces, which were 
already approximately known. But they are large enough to 
give pause to those who were so sanguine as to suppose last 
autumn’s tax concessions to be but an earnest of very substan- 
tial relief in the early future. 

The bill for defence in 1946-47 will reach the huge total of 
£1,667 million, including provision for the Ministry of Supply 
and Aircraft Production. The Civil and Revenue Departments 
—whose estimates are analysed in a Note on page 332—will 
require £1,773 million, after deducting £474 million for the 
Ministry of Supply (which technically ranks as a civil depart- 
ment, though before the war the corresponding expenditure 
was included in the defence estimates). The total, however, 
includes £131 million for the Post Office, the bulk of which, say 
£115 million, will be covered by “ self-balancing”’ revenue. 
Total “ ordinary ” expenditure on Supply Services may there- 
fore be put at £3,325 million. 

The cost of. the Nationai Debt may at present be conserva- 
tively estimated at a round {500 million, but if there were to be 
any really substantial funding of floating debt the figure would 
certainly be larger than this. The amount provided for the cur- 
rent ‘year was {465 million, an increase of £45 million on 1944- 
45, during which there was an overall deficit of £2,800 million ; 
the 1945-46 deficit is likely to be around {£2,100 million. In- 
cluding some £20 million for other consolidated fund services, 
the year’s total ordinary expenditure thus becomes £3,845 mil- 
lion, as the accompanying table shows. 


* 


For a period that begins almost twelve months after VE-day 
and more than seven months after the Japanese surrender, this 
is a disconcertingly large figure. It represents only a continu- 
ance of the rate of contraction of recent months, and is equi- 
valent to almost two-thirds of the amount expended in the most 
costly year of the war—{6,058 million, in 1944-45. This is par- 
ticularly disappointing, because the rate of decline of expendi- 
ture has lately been accelerating. For the first nine months of 
the current financial year, expenditure was only 7 per cent 


below the corresponding period of the previous year, but in the 
past seven weeks the rate of decline has risen to 26 per cent. If 
this were to continue to the end of March, the year’s total 
expenditure would fall short of the revised estimate by nearly 
£500 million and of Sir John Anderson’s Budget estimate by 
some {£230 million. On this basis, the estimated 1946-47 
expenditure would be only 28 per cent below that for 1945-46. 
The trend of revenue in recent months has been less satis- 
factory. Receipts since January 1st have been running some 5 
per cent below those for the similar period of 1945, and for 
income tax the decline has been even more marked. If this rate 
of fall continues, the year’s total revenue would be no more 
than £3,220 million, compared with the estimate for the year 
of £3,265 million and actual receipts of £3,238 million in 
1944-45. Next year’s revenue will, of course, be less, first 
because of the reliefs given in the autumn Budget, most of 
which do not take effect until April, and secondly, because of 
the general effects of the economic transition. The income tox 
concessions and certain minor changes in customs and excise 
—notably the exemption of domestic appliances from purchase 
tax—will together cost £293 million in 1946-47, but the 
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Other Consolidated Fund Services........ 20 
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Total Ordinary Expenditure ................ 3,845 





reduction of the rate of Excess Profits Tax from 100 to 60 
per cent, which came into operation on January Ist, and is esti- 
mated to cost £30 million net, will not have significant effect 
until the following year. 


* 


The prospective revenue, before allowing for any decline in 
the general level of incomes, is therefore about £2,925 million, 
or about £900 million less than the prospective expenditure. 
The trend of the national income during the main transition 
period is particularly difficult to estimate. During 1945, the 
effects of cancellations of contracts, cessation of overtime, and 
the like, were probably largely offset by the high level of 
activity in the early part of the year and by the continuing rise 
in prices. In 1946, the effects of the transition will be more 
pronounced. Net national income for the year, in the absence 
of a large rise in prices, might well be as much as Io per cent 
below that for 1944. The decline would not, however, at once 
produce a proportionate fall in Exchequer revenues. The yield 
from a number of taxes—of which those on business profits, 
professional earnings and dividends are the most important, 
now providing possibly one-third of total revenue—depends 
upon the incomes of the previous year. On the other hand, the 
incomes that are most sensitive to the transitional disturbance— 
wages and salaries assessed under PAYE—are precisely those 
upon which the lag in receipt of tax by the Exchequer is least. On 
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balance, it might be reasonable to expect income tax receipts, 
on the basis of existing taxation, to fall by £100 million or so 
(about 74 per cent of the probable yield for 1945-46). But a 
substantal part of this notional loss, possibly £20 to £30 mil- 
lion, would not fall on the Exchequer, owing to the tax reliefs 
that are about to take effect. These changes will remove some 
2,000,000 small incomes from the tax brackets altogether, while 
the re-graduation of the standard rate will relieve aces large 
number of taxpayers. Income tax, therefore, might yield some 
£70 to £80 million less, before taking account of the direct 
cost of the autumn concessions, while a moderate fall—possibly 
£5 to £10 million—is likely in surtax. 

EPT and NDC, which were estimated to produce £500 mil- 
lion in the current year, might be expected to fall sharply, in 
view of the fact that it is now some two years since the reduc- 
tion of war orders began in several important industries. More- 
over, unless the delays in assessments and payment are long, 
it might be thought that some of the payments to be made in 
1946-47 would reflect the conditions of last summer, when 
important contracts were cancelled but shortage of labour and 
materials made it quite impossible for the firms released to begin 
their work of reconversion. Mr. Dalton last autumn mentioned 
£250 million as the hypothetical “net” EPT yield (with the 
tax rate at 100 per cent, but excluding the yield from the 
20 per cent due to be refunded) for the first fiscal year to feel 
the full impact of the transition. But he apparently meant 
this estimate to relate, hypothetically, to 1947-48 ; for he con- 
cluded a somewhat ambiguous passage by saying that there 
would be “no immediate sharp fall” in receipts from EPT. 
None the less, in view of the fact that the current year’s receipts 
(from EPT and NDC combined) are already £48 million below 
the 1944-45 level, and the rate of decline is steepening, it 
may be prudent to assume a further fall of, say, {50 to {60 
million in 1946-47. ; 

Stamps and motor vehicle duties, on the other hand, are 
likely to remain buoyant and, if the recent trend is any guide, 
so will estate duties. The three items together might provide 
an additional £25 million or so. All these figures, it should 
be emphasised, are little more than tentative guesses ; in most 
instances there are no bases for serious estimation. Customs 
and excise receipts are even less predictable, and the scope 
for variation is large. In 1944-45 tobacco alone produced £383 
million, and beer £279 million. Clearly, a relatively moderate 
change in import policy on the one hand, or in home agricul- 
tural policy on the other (and shortage of dollars and food 
may involve both), would have marked repercussions on the 
revenue. It is obviously impossible to allow for such con- 
tingencies. In default of a better basis, the best that can be 
done is to assume a continuance of recent trends. Customs in 
1945-46 have lagged well behind the estimate, whereas excise 
receipts, which were expected to yield £44 million more than 
in 1944-45, are not likely to fall far short of the target. In 
the coming year they should benefit from a further increase 
in purchase tax proceeds. 

These various estimates, provisional and uncertain though 
they are, are sufficient to show the broad magnitude of the 
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budgetary problem. Expenditure in the coming year will be, 
on the present official estimates, a little under £3,850 million, 
Revenue, at its 1945-46 level, minus the reliefs already con- 
ceded, would be nearer to £2,900 than £2,950 million ; but 
the effects of the transition are likely to reduce it by £50 to 
£150 million. There is, in short, a prospective deficit for 
next year of the order of £1,000 million, more or less. 

With such a gap in prospect there can be no purely economic 
justification for any further tax reliefs in the coming year. It 
is pointless to argue, on the wartime precedent, that three- 
quarters of this sum will make no net demands upon new 
domestic savings because £750 million of the requisite finance 
will, in effect, be provided by persons overseas, as the counter- 
part of the expected deficit in the external balance of pay- 
ments. This approach was reasonable during the war, when 
the Government itself was absorbing almost the whole supply 
of savings. But the Budget deficit, huge though it is, now 
becomes only a part of the essential total of “investment”: 
private industry, the utilities, and large public works beyond 
the scope of the ordinary Budget now make heavy and increas- 
ing demands. And there is the ever-present danger that accu- 
mulated savings may add their pressure to the strain upon the 
markets for consumption goods that comes simply from the 
normal spending of current incomes. On strictly economic 
grounds, there can be no case for increasing public spending 
power by new tax concessions. 


* 


Politically, however, the Chancellor will want to give relief. 
And it is certainly arguable that there is still scope for an 
incentives Budget. A moderate addition to the inflation poten- 
tial—which, in any case, exerts its effects mainly beyond the 
sector of basic essentials—might be a small price to pay for a 
really large increase in exports or coal output. For reasons such 
as these the Chancellor might be tempted to take the view that, 
when the deficit is so large in any case, a further £100 million 
or so is not of much account. There is the further consideration 
that a very large part of the prospective expenditure is genuinely 
non-recurring. Of the defence costs of £1,667 million, £576 
million represents terminal charges of one kind or another. And 
the £1,091 million that is required for strictly current costs of 
supply and maintenance is related to a much larger force than 
will be in being by the end of 1946. From the figures now 
available and the rate, of demobilisation now envisaged, it 
appears that the average force in the fiscal year 1946-47 will be 
in the neighbourhood of 1,800.000. On this basis, the strictly 
proportionate cost of maintaining and equipping a force of 
1,200,000—which is intended to be the maximum size after the 
end of this year—would be about £725 million. But the size of 
the munitions industry is to be very severely reduced and the 
saving may be even larger. It may not be too optimistic to 
suppose that, including the terminal charges, nearly {£1,000 
million of the 1946-47 expenditure will run off automatically 
by the end of the year ; and there will presumably be compar- 
able, though less substantial, non-recurring charges in the civil 
expenditure. 
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On paper, therefore, a large part of the prospective deficit 
will extinguish itself, so to speak, by the end of the coming 
financial year. Thuis possibility may well weigh with the Chan- 
cellor in his decision whether taxes may be further reduced 
with the object of stimulating effort. But it would be as well to 
observe the limited nature of this optimistic prediction. It 
amounts to saying no more than that the annual rate of expen- 
diture after 1946-47 seems to be working out at about {£2,750 
million and that, given full employment, the present rate of 
taxation should just about balance the Budget, with perhaps a 


The Lead 


[* is paradoxical that lead, which was never desperately 
short during the war, is now a scarce metal, whereas most 
of the other non-ferrous metals which have been stringently 
rationed during the past six years are now abundant. In the 
United States lead was the only major metal which remained 
outside the “critical list.” In this country lead, unlike 
the other principal non-ferrous metals, was not made eligible 
for the wasting asset concessions under EPT—in other words, 
the Government did not regard an expansion of lead produc- 
tion as being necessary in the interest of the war economy. 
Since the end of the war, supplies of metals have become much 
easier. Copper, zinc, nickel, light and steel alloys are now 
available more or less in abundance, and the pending recovery 
of production in the Far East will lay the basis for a gradual 
improvement in tin supplies. 

The lead situation, on the other hand, has recently taken a 
turn for the worse. Last August a major relaxation of the 
allocation controls was introduced by the Ministry of Supply, 
which virtually granted manufacturers an open licence to acquire 
lead. But in January the Ministry of Supply was forced to 
introduce a lead-rationing scheme with retroactive effect from 
the beginning of 1946. During the first three months of this 
year, British consumers will not be permitted to acquire more 
than 80 per cent of their average monthly purchases of new 
high-grade lead during the period September-December, 1945. 
For the present, allocations of lower-grade and scrap lead have 
not been reduced below the actual purchases by consumers in 
the closing months of last year, but the current ration of new 
lead is probably severe enough to reduce British lead consump- 
tion by at least one-tenth and possibly by as much as one-fifth 
of its pre-war level. Nor is this limitation of supplies the only 
burden imposed on British lead users. On January 15th, the 
controlled price of the metal was raised by £9 to £39 per ton 
—56 per cent more than the wartime price and, disregarding 
changes in delivery conditions, 140 per cent more than the 
immediate pre-war price. 

To a certain extent, the need for rationing and the sharp 
advance in the price of lead appears to be due to some want of 
foresight by the Ministry of Supply. Throughout the war, 
British lead requirements were met under Government bulk 
buying contracts with the leading Empire producers, by which 
the Ministry of Supply acquired the whole output of the con- 
tracting producers on the basis of the pre-war price plus addi- 
tions to compensate for wartime increases in production costs. 
Immediately after the end of war in Europe the Government 
gave three months’ notice for the termination of those agree- 
ments. Instead of replacing the wartime contracts by new long- 
term bulk purchases, only short-term agreements for a much 
reduced rate of supply were placed. On top of this, a decision 
was taken on August 9th last (when the Empire contracts 
expired) to relax the control over releases of lead to British 
consumers. These apparently ad hoc decisions seem to have 
played a large part in the difficulties in which the British lead 
market is now placed. The accompanying table brings out quite 
clearly the impact of rising demand and dwindling imports upon 
lead stocks in this country. 

The root cause of the present dislocation, however, lies deeper. 
Shortage of supplies is by no means confined to. this country ; 
it hits all other consumers with more or less equal severity. A 
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little to spare. There is httle enough to give away, and the 
only possible justification for giving any of it away in advance— 
that is, of making fresh tax reductions in April next—would be 
on the score of incentives to productivity. Unfortunately, it is 
becoming increasingly doubtful whether these tactics would 
bring results. The public is beginning to learn that goods 
matter more than money, and money concessions have a 
diminishing utility. It is a pity the public is so slow to learn 
the obverse of this truism—that only increased effort will turn 
money concessions into the real concessions it demands. 


Shortage 


number of factors are responsible, and they are likely to become 
more pronounced until they are solved. In part the world’s 
lead shortage is the reverse consequence of the relative abun- 
dance of the metal during the war. Production of copper, zinc, 
nickel and the other scarce metals had to be forced to new 
maxima to meet the needs of the munition industries, but lead 
producers received only second priority. The net addition to 
the industry’s productive capacity in the past six years has been 
small, and actual output of lead was allowed to decline severely 
after the United States came into the war. Today, all of the 
major lead-supplying countries, except Canada, are producing 
far less lead than in normal pre-war years. Attempts to increase 
production have so far been thwarted by the acute and world- 
wide shortage of mine labour, which in Mexico has been 
accompanied by widespread strikes. 

Two other factors have further aggravated the supply situa- 
tion. Some of the world’s leading lead mines have suffered 
serious war damage and, further, supplies of secondary lead have 
been falling lately. The extent and importance of war damage 
is obvious from two major facts: the Burma Corporation’s 
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Bawdwin mine in Upper Burma, which used to supply regularly 
between 80,000 and 90,000 tons of lead per annum, has been 
thoroughly wrecked, and the Trepca Mines deposits in Jugo- 
slavia, which just before the war were supplying a similar 
quantity, have been over-exploited and under-developed under 
German control. These_two cases stand apart from smaller 
damage in Germany and Poland. Time will be needed to raise 
production to a basis comparable with that of the past. The 
shrinkage of secondary lead recoveries is not less serious, for 
between one-quarter and two-fifths of the world’s lead con- 
sumption is normally met from scrap supplies. 

Supplies of lead today are thus smaller than before the war 
and during its early phase, but demand is rapidly increasing, 
for two reasons. Civilianases of lead are coming into their 
own again and countries which have been isolated during the 
war are returning to the international market. Lead’s special 
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qualities of unusual malleability, low melting point and resis- 
tance to corrosion and acids, cannot easily be replaced by substi- 
tutes. Although lead has important applications in war industry, 
it is even more widely required for civilian use. About 30 per 
cent of the lead used in industry is in solder, bearing metal, foil, 
type-metal and a range of other uses entering almost every field 
of human activity. Some lead goes into chemical equipment 


(acid chambers and vats) and increasing amounts have in recent > 


years been used in the form of tetra-ethyl lead in high-octane 
aviation petrol. But the great bulk of the world’s lead consump- 
tion—it can be put at 60 to 66 per cent of the total—is absorbed 
by two great industries, buiiding and electrical equipment. 
Lead is used in building mainly for gas and water pipes, sheets 
for roofing and protective underground work, and in lead paints. 
In the electrical field, lead is a basis of battery plates and cover- 
ings for many types of cables ranging from telephone to high- 
voltage cables. Building requirements throughout the world 
are now on an unprecedented scale and the electrical and motor- 
car industries are approaching what ought to prove one of the 
most sustained booms in their history. Hence the demand for 
lead, strong though it is at present, will almost certainly con- 
tinue to expand Sa in the near future, and world 
requirements might far exceed the highest rate of pre-war con- 
sumption of almost 1,756,000 short tons in 1937. The present 
industrial trend suggests that Britain will take a full share in 
the expanding use of lead. Before the war the United Kingdom 
already was the largest lead-consuming country outside the 
United States, and its average consumption per head of the 
population (16.30 lb. in 1937) was nearly twice as high as 
that of the United States and Germany and nearly three times 
as high as the consumption per head in France. 

Up to 1939 British lead supplies were well assured by expand- 
ing Empire production, especially in Australia, Canada and 
Newfoundland. But the position in future promises to be more 
complicated, for the international lead market is undergoing a 
structural change. Apart from dislocation caused by political 
changes in Europe, which will force Western European countries 
to rely to an even greater extent than in the past on oversea 
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supplies, the United States has now reached the stage at which 
domestic production is no longer sufficient to meet its demand. 
Until 1939, United States imports and exports of lead were 
roughly in balance. During the war net imports into the United 
States occasionally exceeded 400,000 short tons and during 
the present year, according to official calculations, the USA 
could easily absorb 300,000 short tons of foreign lead to meet 
current requirements. An improvement in the United States 
mine labour force would reduce this dependence upon imports 
but, except in depression years, lead imports to the United 
States are unlikely to fall again below a six-figure level. 

The world’s lead shortage is largely due to the after-effects 


.of the war. Gradually the causes of low output will disappear 


and the disposal of surplus war material should bring some 
increase in the supply of secondary lead. Rising world require- 
ments coupled with changes in the Western European and 
United States lead industries will intensify the present shortage. 
The solution to this disequilibrium is to raise production well 
above the pre-war level. This is primarily a task for the pro- 
ducers, but their initiative and enterprise can be decisively 
influenced by Government policy. For example, long-term bulk 
buying contracts would give the industry an assured basis for 
planning during the next few years. The other alternative would 
be to admit the corrective influence of a free market—though 
this would, temporarily at least, mean sharp rises in prices. 
The Ministry of Supply’s recent policy of strictly limited con- 
tracts both in time and quantity misses both advantages. Ex- 
perience has shown that it does not prevent unjustified increases 
in the cost of imported lead, nor will it guarantee “adequate 
supplies for British consumers now and stimulate an expansion 
of productive capacity in future. With a high level of housing 
and reconstruction actively in prospect for some years, a more 
far-sighted policy is called for. There are arguments for plan- 
ning future requirements, or for letting the industry solve the 
equation through the mechanism of free prices. But there is 
nothing to be said for planning from hand to mouth. That is 
where the slips occur—and, to judge by the evidence, one seems 
to have occurred in lead. 


Business Notes 


The Nationalised Bank 


It is but a fortnight since the Bank of England Bill received 
the Royal Assent; yet by the time this issue of The Economist 
leaves the printer the formal union of the Treasury and the Old 
Lady will have been accomplished. Her change of status, as the 
Chancellor promised, has been achieved with the minimum dis- 
turbance of her traditional habits. The only immediately visibl: 
alteration, indeed, is in the Court of Directors, which has been re- 
modelled painlessly and without risk of affront to even the 
tenderest susceptibilities. As expected, Lord Catto has been re- 
appointed Governor and Mr Cameron Cobbold Deputy-Governor 
for the new term of five years. It is understood, however, that 
this does not imply any change in Lord Catto’s original wish to 
retire before the end of this period. He has undertaken to stay 
for so long as is necessary 10 ensure a smooth transition—and 
there ought not to be any undue frictions to overcome. 

Under the terms of the Act the number of directors—excluding 
the Governor and his Deputy—is reduced from 24 to 16, but 
skp all are newly appointed by the Crown, the change brings 
ce new faces to the Court Room. The newcomers are 
Lord Piercy, chairman of the Industrial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation (the new “small” finance company owned by the 
clearing and other banks) and member of the National Investment 
Council ; Mr ¢ Gibson, also member of the NIC and ex- 
chairman of the Trades Union Congress, who has a long and 
mainly non-political record of service to the Trade Union move- 
ment ; and Brigadier Robin Brook, a talented young man with pre- 
war City experience (with the National Discount Company) and 
an impressive war record—notably as Director of Resistance in 
Western Europe. Of the former Court, six members—Lord 
Kindersley, Sir Edward Peacock, Mr Arthur Whitworth, Sir Alan 
Anderson, and Messrs G. M. Booth and W. K. Whigham—retire 
as being over or nearing the age-limit of 70; and three—Messrs 
J} G. Weir and John Martin and the Hon. Josiah Wedgwood— 
retire at their own request in consequence of the distance of 
their main activities from London. There were already two 
vacancies on the old Court. 


The new team, appointed in groups of four for terms of one, 
two, three and four years respectively, in order of seniority of 
service with the old Court, is as follows: 

One year : 
Lord Airedale, Sir Patrick Ashley Cooper, Sir Albert Gladstone, 
Sir Charles Hambro. 

Two years : 
D. G. M. Bernard, B. G. Catterns, J. C. Hanbury Williams, 
E. Holland-Martin. 

Three years : 
L. J. Cadbury, Lord Keynes, Sir Otto Niemeyer, Basil 
Sanderson. 

Four years : 
Brigadier Robin Brook, George Gibson, Lord Piercy, H. A. 
Siepmann. 

Even an irresponsible critic of the Government or of nationalisa- 
tion could not represent these as revolutionary changes. The main 
body of the Court is as before, but the range of experience has 
been widened and the average age reduced. Mr Dalton has kept 
his pledge not to make frankly political or representative appoint- 
ments, and the results should be beneficial rather than the reverse. 
Meanwhile, the private stockholders of the Bank have already 
disappeared—dealings in the new 3 per cent Government stock 
which replaces theic holdings were expected to begin yesterday— 
and the Bank has embarked upon its new career. Most of the 
changes of detail that will result from the transition will occur 
behind closed doors, but one at least is of public concern. It is 
understood that the Bank’s annual report will give a relatively 
brief statement—but less brief than in the past—of the Bank’s 
own position, combined with an informative survey of economic 
and financial conditions. 


* * * 


Gilt-Edged and Loan Prospects 


There is no predicting the responses of the gilt-edged market 
in these days. Even the least orthodox might surely have sup- 
posed that it would at all events have faltered on the news of 
expenditure estimates indicating—as an article on page 341 shows 
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—a prospective Budget gap of a round £1,000 million. In fact, 
it preserved a sublime indifference. Although the announcement 
came after the close of a day of all-round though moderate rises, 
embracing all but the very shortest stocks, the following day 
witnessed an even more striking advance. These gains were 
firmly held in the early part of this week, while on Wednesday 
the advance was resumed. 

The paradox of this situation is that the market is now very 
largely under the influence of the Chancellor—or, rather, of his 
presumed intentions. The more immediate his financing problem, 
the more bullish does the market become. The floating debt in 
February showed its smallest contraction since the change of trend 
began. This week’s Exchequer return revealed the first sub- 
stantial weekly deficit since the beginning of last month—it was, 
incidentally, a larger deficit than that for the corresponding week 
last year. And on Monday the period expired for conversion 
by holders of the 2} per cent Conversion Loan and 2} per cent 
War Bonds, 1945-47, into 1? per cent Exchequer Bonds, which 
served as a reminder that finance will be needed to redeem the 
unconverted portions of the called issues. From these facts, 
the market deduces that a new loan is probably imminent, and 
assumes that the terms will be such as to force the pace still 
further. 

The argument is conventional, and the conclusion may be sound, 
but the underlying reasoning is open to question. It is supposed 
that, having reduced the floating debt substantially by the arti- 
ficially stimulated funding of last autumn and the purely seasonal 
influences of recent weeks, the Chancellor “ dare not” risk losing 
the ground he has gained. But a seasonal rise in the floating debt 
now, or even a rise caused by a cash repayment of the unconverted 
called loans, would not represent a real loss of ground. The float- 
ing debt would still be the lower for last autumn’s funding ; and 
the amount of the called loans held outside official quarters cannot 
be large. The only way in which the Chancellor could genuinely 
lose ground would be through an “ unfunding ” by investors—and 
of that there is no sign whatever. On the contrary, while the short 
bonds have been relatively sluggish in their response to the pre- 
vailing trend, the long and medium-dated stocks have made striking 
headway, and the Savings Threes recently on tap are now on a 
2} per cent yield basis. On these grounds alone the Chancellor 
would still have nothing to lose, and much that he might gain, by 
delaying still further. If he acts otherwise, it will hardly be for the 
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reasons that the City is so busy discussing, but for fear that the 
market’s reaction to the Budget will be more orthodox than it has 
been to the Estimates. 


* * x 


Investment Bill in Committee 


Two useful debates, marked with good humour and accommo- 
dation, have given a clearer impression of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s intentions about the control of investment. Mr 
Dalton is all for “flexibility” and “ streamlining ”—an over- 
worked and not particularly accurate word ; he opposes any rigid 
definition of powers under the Bill, and was unwilling to give 
the National Investment Council statutory recognition in it. The 
NIC is to be “ ai experiment in consultation,” but although the 
Council, in Mr Dalton’s definition, is to be a “ high power body 
of collective wisdom’ to which all matters of major importance 
will be submitted, the Chancellor has made it very clear that 
he will not necessarily follow the Council’s advice. He intends 
to delegate the consideration of detailed problems to the NIC, 
but the ultimate decision will remain with Mr Dalton as Chan- 
cellor and not as chairman of the NIC. 

An amendment to limit the powers of th: Bill to two years 
was moved with a certain lack of conviction—surprising, perhaps, 
since the permanence of the control powers does involve im- 
portant and debatable issues. It might have been more politic 
to seek to limit the powers to five years, for the Chancellor had 
no difficulty in showing that the need for control would certainly 
sull be present after two years. But he offered no very clear 
idea of the function of contrel in a context of ample supplies 
ot free capital and sluggish demand. This is the basic question 
mark about the long-term relevance of control of investment— 
in the majority of years encouragement and not control will be 
needed, and the powers under Clause 1 of the Bill will be—or 
ought to be—a dead letter. To give Mr Dalton an opportunity 
to avoid discussing this fundamental issue was an undoubted 
mistake in tactics on the part of the Opposition. 

On the contentious question of control of inter-company 
borrowing, the Government appear to have thought again, since 
the Solicitor-General’s extraordinary arguments that parent and 
subsidiary companies’ borrowings must be subject to conirol. 





‘And I appoint...” 


Many thousands of people have nominated 
the Westminster Bank as their Executor, and 
their numbers are increasing day by day. 


These men and women have given very care- 
ful consideration to this most important sub- 
ject, and have decided that the advantages of 
appointing a Corporate Executor enable them 
to rest content that their wishes will be faith- 
fully and efficiently carried out. 


Should you not take the same step now? 


The Bank has Trustee branches at 63 Piccadilly, 
W.1, Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Bournemouth, where experienced staffs are 
available to discuss your own particular prob- 
lem—the local Branch Manager will also be 
pleased to institute inquiries on your behalf. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Trustee Department 
53 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 








UGANDA 






THE territory of Uganda, which lies mainly to the north and west of 
Lake Victoria became a British Protectorate in 1893. Lake Victoria 
covers an area almost equal to that of Scotland ; it was the explorer, 
Speke, who first discovered that the Nile had its source in this lake. 
native population of nearly 4,000,000 is mainly engaged in 

agriculture. In recent years a valuable cotton industry has been built up 
under Government auspices, this crop, which is grown on small patches 
of ground by the natives, is of excellent quality and well known on the 
Liverpool market. Fair quantities of coffee, tobacco and sugar are 
also grown. The average amnual value of Uganda’s external trade for 
the years 1935/39 was £6,500,000. 

The Bank has branches in Uganda at Kampala and Jinja. . Those 
concerned with trade in Africa, the Mediterranean and the West Indies, 
are invited to communicate with : — 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
LONDON, E.C.3. 
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This week the Chancellor has undertaken to devise a formula to 
be inserted into the Control Order which will give scope for 
“reasonable operations of this sort which are not in conflict with 
the public interest.” It is—not surprisingly—difficult to get a 
satisfactory form of words. If one starts from the political view- 
point that a substantial number of these inter-company financial 
transactions must be against the “ public interest,” there is little 
hope of saving the convenience and economy of holding company 
finance. These methods do, in point of fact, make production 
and export business cheaper, and Mr Dalton’s concession on the 
point and also on company amalgamations which involve no fresh 
capital are certainly to be welcomed. 


* x * 


Break on Wall Street 


A sudden revulsion of feeling has brought about one of the 
strangest Wall Street reactions for years. Between February Ist, 
when the index reached 205.79, the highest level for many years, 
and February 26th, the Dow Jones industrial average fell 
almost 20 points to 186.02, while the technical significance of 
the break was emphasised by a heavy increase in trading. In the 
same period the rail average came back from 67.85 to 60.53, 
and utilities from 41.74 to 37.97. The movement wipes out 
part of the rather premature discounting of the fruits of peace. 
During the first few months of 1945 the industrial index ranged in 
the 1507s ; after VE-day it took an upward turn which was tem- 
porarily arrested by fears of industrial dislocation due to the 
abrupt onset of VJ-day. The hesitancy was soon overcome by 
the inflationary implications of the rush to remove controls and 
over-confident predictions about the speed and ease of recon- 
version. 

It is all too easy to rationalise the market’s new mood. The 
Administration’s floundering attempts to placate labour and yet 
to hold price ceilings, unless wage imcreases have resulted in 
“hardship” for the industry affected, means squeezing profit 
margins, especially as the Administration’s policy is wage in- 
creases before price increases. In conjunction with the slow-down 
in industrial reconversion and disappointment at the pace of 
revival in the production of civilian goods, hopes of good industrial 
results are now seen to rest on a somewhat flimsy foundation for 
the time being. Overshadowing these considerations is the fear 
that the present confusion over wages and prices will create a 
situation in which the Administration. will be driven into some 
experimental variants of a planned economy. A feature of the 
recent market, therefore, has been switches out of major indus- 
trials into “ sideline ” stocks. 


* * * 


Mr Dalton’s Jest 


Mr Dalton invariably shows hi anxious to build up his 
standing with Labour rank and file taking a hefty swing at 
capitalism and all its works—but, as a rule, only when he can 
indulge in the exercise without actually damaging the delicate 
machine of which he is in charge. This week, however, in a 
jejune effort to score cheaply, he overswung, knocked down 
apanese Bonds by 20 per cent, depreciated the rest of the Foreign 

market to the tune of millions, and encouraged Britain’s 
debtors to believe that a Socialist Government may be diffident 
wbout prosecuting the claims of British holders of defaulting 
foreign bonds. It is an expensive tally for a remark, evidently 
intended as a jest, to the effect that he “could not understand 
why any Britisher should hold Japanese Bonds at all.” This 
gratuitous comment was made in the course of answering supple- 
mentaries to a question about the prospect of resumption of the 
eervice of the Japanese sterling debt. Of course, the teachings 
of the former lecturer in economics and the exchange problems 
of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer provide all the answers, 
no one, at home or abroad, should entertain the least doubt 
the interests of British bondholders and other creditors against 
ign debtors will, indeed must, be pressed to the limit of what 
practically feasible. And, indeed, answering an earlier question 
erning Latin-American defaulters Mr Dalton made this quite 
n. 
In saying that if there was anything to be squeezed out of the 
nese there would be a lot of stronger claimants than the 
s of pre-war bonds, Mr Dalton was only enumerating the 
ious rather too bluntly, perhaps with one eye on undue 
timism in the Foreign Bond market. It is, of course, undeniable 
at. so far as this country is concerned, the proceeds of any 
eparations received ought to be accounted for and made avail- 
le to creditors—but the claims of former trade and financial 
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creditors, and new claims which must be created if trade is to 
be resumed, are among those which will almost inevitably take a 
higher place in the queue than arrears of interest on old bonds. 

The Japanese 5 per cent 1907 and the 6 per cent 1924 loans, 
both fell 5 points to around 23, and losses of similar extent 
were shown throughout the list. Other Foreign Bonds to fee! 
the draught included Dawes, which fell 1 point to 133, Potash 
7 per cent down 2 at 45, and Poland 4) per cent down 1 at 33, 
while Brazils were marked down } to 1 point, thus enabling the 
agents for the Brazilian authorities to make sinking fund pur- 
chases more advantageously. 


* x x 


Against Railway Nationalisation 


If Lord Royden’s address this week to the proprietors of the 
London Midland and Scottish Railway Company furnishes any 
guidance, the managements of the railway companies intend to 
make a definite stand against the changeover from private to state 
ownership. In the view of the chairman of the LMS, 

nationalisation . .. would be a misfortune for the community and 
inflict serious damage on the industry of the country. It is therefore 


in the public interest that we should oppose it by all lawful means, 
and we intend to do so. 


Lord Royden rested his case on past performance. His own 
remarks are ably supplemented in an informative booklet issued 
by the company, “A Record of Large-Scale Organisation and 
Management,” describing the integration of the railway systems 
now constituting the LMS and the enterprise shown by the man- 
agement and staff in pressing for continued improvements in 
technique and organisation. This policy is to be continued ; the 
schemes already prepared by the Company will involve an ex- 
penditure of some £140 million on replacements and improve- 
ments. 

The Labour Party’s decision to nationalise the railways by way 
of purchase is certainly a political one in the sense that it has not 
yet proved its case by reference to the facts, expertly analysed. 
Nor has it yet made any proposals to the companies setting out 
its precise intentions. All that the Government has done so far 
is to take powers under the Supplies and Services (Transitional 
Powers) Act, 1945, to continue the present regime of control for a 
further period of six years. But if the Government has not yet 
made a case on technical grounds—the only valid test—there is 
very strong presumptive evidence in favour of the technical in- 
tegration of the various means of surface inland transport. Such 
evidence cannot be lightly brushed aside. This is not the occasion 
to rehearse once more the various means by which technical 
integration can be achieved ; an attempt was made in a series of 
articles in The Economist of September 2nd, 9th, and 16th, 1944, 
to show that this might be achieved without state ownership. In 
shaping their policy the companies have the choice between mere 
Opposition to nationalisation and constructive proposals designed 
to achieve technical integration without the application of the 
ultimate sanction of state ownership. It may be questioned 
whether Lord Royden has chosen wisely, that is whether he has 
not missed an opportunity of putting before the public a bold 
alternative to nationalisation aiming at the same object of creating 
a community of interest between the various means of transport. 
Would not this policy constitute a better safeguard than mere 
opposition against the errors inherent in a purely political decision? 
After all the Labour Party is in power and transport is on its 
nationalisation list. 

* 


The emphasis on the issue of nationalisation stands in striking 
contrast to the importance attached a year ago on the need for an 
increase in fares and charges. Thanks mainly to the increased 
density of the traffic, the railways continue to earn substantial 
profits (though not for themselves) in spite of the fact that their 
charges have been raised, on the average, by only 15 per cent since 
1939. By comparison with other prices, railway transport is now 
one of the cheapest commodities in this country. Since the opera- 
tion of the wartime regime of contro] has been prolonged by the 
Government, the subsidence of the interest in the question of 
charges is not surprising. Lord Royden, of course, did not confine 
his remarks to the nationalisation issue. He gave some interesting 
details of arrears of repairs and renewals. By the Control Agree- 
ment, expenditure chargeable for repairs and renewals is based on 
average expenditure during 1935-7, adjusted for variations in prices 
and assets since then; the difference between the aggregate 
amount thus chargeable and actual expenditure during the 6} 
years to the end of 1945—the measure of arrears of expenditure 
—is no less than £34 million. He also gave some reasons for 
the increase in dividends. Finally, he gave an account 
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orethought 


For the benefit of family and friends none would 
grudge time and effort, and a little forethought can 
do much to help them. Consider, then, the 
advisability of making an appointment—appoint 
the executor of your will. You alone can do 
it; upon your present forethought depends the 
future protection and comfort of those whose 
welfare you have at heart. 


In this and similar matters the Midland Bank 
Executor and Trustee Company are ready to 
help. You may appoint them as your sole 
executor, or to serve jointly with a member of 
your family or a friend. The Company will 
always be there to act in the best interests of all 
concerned, bringing the long experience and 
sympathetic understanding of those who have 
devoted their life’s work to this service. The 
Manager at any branch of the Bank will welcome 
inquiries concerning this undertaking, or you may 
call at the Company’s own offices in London and 
in convenient provincial centres. 


MIDLAND BANK 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED 





















DISTRICT 


BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER 2 
PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICE: 75, CORNHILL, E.C.3 


Head Office : 
- 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, £.C.2 
The Bank’s Overseas Branch System extends throughout India, Burma, Ceylon, 





Mechanised 
Production 


production the most urgent need is a 

vast increase in that form of Capital 
which consists in ever more efficient and 
ingenious Machinery. 


To meet the demand for greater wealth 


In agriculture, in mining, in manufacturing 
of all kinds, and in transport by land, sea 
and air, it is such capital that will pour out 
and distribute the Goods and at the same 
time provide full employment. 


The function of modern banking is to facili- 
tate and encourage the employment of capital 
for this great purpose of developing and 
sharing out the world’s wealth in greater 
abundance, and raising the standard of living. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON and BRANCHES 









The Eastern trade comprises a wide variety of 
imports and exports essential to the stability of our 
national economy. 
For nearly a century The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China has provided for traders into 
the East a skilled and specialised financial service 
indispensable to the efficient exchange of goods 
and services. 
Manufacturers, Exporters and Importers planning 


to establish, renew.or extend business relations 
with the East are invited to consult the Managers of 


the Bank in London and Manchester. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND. CHINA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853 
Manchester Branch : 


South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
Affiliated Bank in India : THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD. 


















52, MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER 2 
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of the manifold difficulties in the way of restoring pre-war facilities 
and the standard of punctuality. It is by these that the public 
judges the railways. 


» ™ * 


Increased LNER Dividend 


The railway dividend season was completed last Friday by 
the announcement of a 3} per cent dividend on the LNER 
second preference stock. Some optimists had expected the full pay- 
ment of 4 per cent, and the 34 per cent distribution, although at the 
highest rate for 15 years, was regarded as slightly disappointing. 
Like the LMS and Great Western, the LNER has drawn upon 
exceptional credits to meet the higher dividend. Estimated net 
revenue in 1945 amounted to £10,746,000 compared with 
£10,753,000 in 1944. After paying prior charge dividends the 
surplus of net revenue amounts to £1,973,000, against the gross 
cost of £2,307,000 for the 3} per cent dividend. The difference 
is made up by a transfer of £281,562 from “reserves no longer 
required,” £30,258 on realisation of investments, and a draft of 
£22,271 on the balance carried forward. 

It will be noted that in consequence of this liberal policy 
the provision of £200,000 to Contingencies Fund which was 
set aside during each of the three years 1942 to 1944 is dis- 
continued. And the market’s reaction to this and other examples 
of open-handedness by railway boards lacks nothing in discre- 
tion. “Berwick” second preference yield 12% per cent; LMS 
ordinary 143 ; Great Western 9} per cent ; and Southern deferred 
over 9 per cent. All these marginal stocks appear to take a very 
conservative view of dividend possibilities until nationalisation is 
introduced, and of compensation possibilities thereafter. Perhaps a 
few speculative supporters of home rail stocks will gather sufficient 
confidence to enjoy one more bout of activity before the State 
takes over. 


* x * 


No Fresh Credit for France 


The Anglo-French Financial Agreement concluded in 
March, 1945, expired on February 28th, with France a debtor 
to the extent of £150 million. (Although one-third of French 
purchases in the sterling area will have to be paid for in gold, 
the amount outstanding will still be large.) While no official 
statement had been issued when The Economist went to press, 
reports from Paris suggested that the Agreement was not renewed 
and that, for the time being, French purchases in the sterling 
area were to be on a cash basis. The news that it had not been 
possible for the two Governments to agree on terms for a pro- 
longation of the Agreement has inevitably come as a shock to the 
French. 

The reported refusal to grant further credits to France does not 
imply any change of British policy towards that country. It is 
merely a reflection of Britain’s own fimancial difficulties which, as 
Mr Dalton pointed out in the House of Commons on February 
14th, now preclude this country from granting further credits to 
other countries. As is shown in the following note, Britain has 
already given ample proof of its goodwill towards France. The 
French are understood to have suggested a temporary prolonga- 
tion of the existing agreement, whereby they would have under- 
taken to effect a reduction in the outstanding debt and to finance 
their current purchases from the sterling balances still to be 
requisitioned and from the sale of investments. 

Whatever the details of the presént impasse, it is regrettable. 
The pity is that the Anglo-French Financial Agreement of March, 
1945, was not followed up by commercial negotiations, designed 
to further the integration of industries in the two countries. But, 
given goodwill on both sides, there is no reason why a new and 
mutually advantageous agreement could not be concluded, when 
the attitude of the United States in the matter of long-term 
joans to Britain and France has been clarified. Meanwhile, the 
present financial impasse should stimulate both countries to 
compare notes on products that they could exchange with advan- 
tage. In view of Britain’s own difficulties, any new agreement 
should be based on the principle of mutual rather than unilateral 
assistance. 


* * * 


French Financial Agreements 


The statistics on public finance presented by M. René Pleven, 
the former Minister of Finance, to the National Assembly are in 
the nature of a first attempt to provide the public with the kind 
of information that has been made familiar in this country during 
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the war by the annual White Paper on the National Income and 
Expenditure. True, the first “ balance-sheet of French Public 
Finance” still stops short of estimates of the national as distinct 
from the Government’s income and expenditure ; this vital gap, 
it is understood, is to be filled as soon as possible. Nevertheless, 
it contains much that is new, especially on the balance of payments, 
overseas assets and debts, and on the financial agreements nego- 
tiated by France with other countries. The list of the financial 
agreements concluded by France in 1945 and the state of the 
accounts at the end of last year are of particular interest: 


EXTERNAL CREDITS OBTAINED, BY FRANCE IN 1945 
(Million US §$) 


Credit 
Utilised 
Credit at 
Opened Dec. 31 
Long-term Credits :— 
United States :— 
EES BO SNEED 5. nik nace ccccdscescse 345 345 
Export-Import Bank (Dec. 27)..............06- 550 a 
CE I BOD hx cite ci wibn es MASS G00 odacbeon 240 40 
Sn skeose+eaeisnins on 400s 1,135 385 
Short-term Credits :— 
Franco-British Agreement (Mar. 27) ............. - 600 592 
Franco-Belgian ‘é SME EEED iiuin Keo Ssien 5-08 23 354 
Franco-Swiss sa (Mar. 22 and Nov. 16)... 58 37 
Franco-Swedish es DIEES deca sas oss 0 (2) 23 
Franco-Danish 7” LD Se Ghee tose s vtew 7 lt 
Franco-Argentine a ED aais's aise ins oess.etre 36 24 
EE Seiuecctwes 05a vette 724 713 
Long and Short term Credits. 1,859 1,098 


(a) No fixed limit. 


These figures show that France has been able to secure credits 
from a number of countries. Apart from lend-lease shipments, 
France obtained more assistance from Britain in 1945 (in terms of 
utilised credits) than from any other country, including the United 
States. A fact not hitherto officially revealed is that the British 
credit, originally fixed at £100 million, was subsequently increased 
to £150 million. True, the Anglo-French Financial Agreement of 
March, 1945, provided for the possibility of an increase, and it has 
been common knowledge for some time that an additional credit 
had been granted. Virtually the whole of the additional credit 
had been exhausted by the end of 1945, though it must be 
remembered that the greater part of French balances in this 
country, estimated to total about £40 million, were then still held 
or blocked by the Custodian of Enemy Property. 

Inclusive of long-term debts of $185 million outstanding before 
the conclusion of last year’s financial agreements, France’s total 
external public debt at the end of last year was equivalent to 
$1,283 million. The country’s public holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange were then equivalent to $1,817 million. The census of 
private overseas assets had not been completed by the end of last 
year ; according to the returns then available, private holdings of 
gold and “hard” currencies were equivalent to $237 million and 
securities in “hard” currencies were valued at $711 million, a 
total of $948 million. 


* * * 


Freer Sterling 


The effect of the Anglo-American loan agreement—if and 
when it is ratified by Congress—upon the various monetary agree- 
ments concluded by Britain with the countries of Western Europe 
is still uncertain. Meanwhile, the Exchange Control is pursuing 
its original intention to impart as much flexibility as possible 
to the bilateral system of exchange operations that the agree- 
ments have set up. The general principle is that sterling held 
by the nationals of any One “ monetary-agreement” country, 
while it can be spent anywhere in the sterling area without prior 
formalities, cannot ordinarily be transferred to the nationals of 
another “ monetary-agreement” country. Each of the agree- 
ments, however, contains a clause whereby either country would, 
“as opportunity offers,” make currency held by the other avail- 
able for payments over a wider area. In fact, an increasing 
number of such sterling transfers have been permitted in recent 
months, as a result of ad hoc applications to the authorities in 
each case. 

Now the Bank of England has for the first time formally) inti- 
mated that this wider use of sterling is possible between specified 
countries. The banks have been informed that sterling held by 
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the Belgian monetary area, the Dutch monetary area, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Finland, Greece, Spain or Turkey may be 
used for current commercial or financial payments—but not pay- 
ments on capital account—to Brazil, while Brazilian sterling is 
available for similar payments to any of the other countries 
concerned. It should be noted that the arrangement does not 
extend to payments between the various European countries, so 
jt is not an example of full multilateralism within the group. 
The effect, from this point of view, is the same as it would have 
been if Brazil had become a member of the sterling area. 

None the less, this liberalisation is very welcome. The initia- 
tive apparently arose from Brazil, whose sterling funds are piling 
up and who is anxious to reopen pre-war export connections with 
the Continent. At present, it appears that the only substantial 
transactions involved are with Denmark, which is buying 
Brazilian coffee, but direct trading of this type may be expected 
to extend. The more the international use of sterling can be 
encouraged, the more ready will Britain’s creditors be to keep 
their liquid funds in London. Moreover, all third-party trade of 
this kind will naturally tend to be financed in London, which 
will help to restore Britain’s invisible exports from entrepdét and 
banking commissions. 


Clearing House to Return 


The removal of the Bankers’ Clearing House to Trentham 
Park, Stoke-on-Trent, in 1939 was, of course, purely an emergency 
measure, which was bound to be reversed after the end of the 
war. But the delay in announcing plans for the return had led 
many to believe that clearing would continue to take place outside 
London for a good deal longer than had first been expected. It 
has now been disclosed that the whole organisation at Stoke will 
be removed to London during the summer. The change-over 
presents a number of difficulties, especially on the staff side. 
Over the war years it became necessary to engage an increasing 
proportion of staff locally, and local staff, including some 400 
female machine operators, now represents roughly three-quarters 
of the total staff of rather under 1,000. The removal therefore 
involves the training of new staff, and will also present accommo- 
dation problems, for the pre-war temporary premises at Stafford 
House—occupied pending completion of the new building in 
King William Street—were overcrowded even then. For these 
and other reasons, the move will take place gradually, and is 
planned to be spread over the six weeks from end-June. 

When completed, however, the change should be a convenience 
to the general public as well as to the banks themselves. Under 
the emergency arrangements, as large a proportion of total 
clearings as possible have passed through the central clearing 
at Stoke. The “ Metropolitan” clearing, which embraced the 
outer London ring, was abolished, and the “Town” clearing 
became a very restricted inner circle of banks. Beyond this 
circle, all items—embracing the remainder of the former “ Town ” 
clearing and the whole of the Metropolitan and Country clear- 
ings, as well as the separate interbranch clearings of the various 
banks—have been handled at the Central Clearing. It is appar- 
ently not yet certain that the pre-war arrangements will be 
restored in their entirety, but there is no doubt that centralisation 
in London will materially reduce the clearing delays that have 
caused so much inconvenience in the past six years. Any central 
system, however, is bound to be largely at the mercy of the 
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Post Office; and until postal facilities improve, the clearing 
arrangements can hardly be expected to work with the same speed 
and efficiency as they did before the war. 


* * a 


Resumption of Fur Auctions 


After a break of six years the Hudson’s Bay Company 
resumed its general fur sales in London this week. Beginning on 
Monday, the sale continued throughout the week and attracted 
great attention. Compared with the usual pre-war sales, offer- 
ings were quantitatively limited, ranging according to varieties 
from 25 to 80 per cent of the pre-war figures. Moreover, for 
seasonal reasons, a great part of the offerings consisted essentially 
of last season’s furs. In all instances, however, prices were far 
above the pre-war levels, so that the turnover in terms of value 
has been a good one. A large part of the furs sold at the auctions 
will eventually find its way into the export market, but the 
impression given by the popular press that the sales were 
dominated by foreign buying is inaccurate. 

After its complete isolation for nearly six years, the London fur 
trade will require time before it can re-establish its foreign busi- 
ness on anything like the pre-war scale. Its activities to-day are 
still severely limited by the loss of sources of supplies and foreign 
customers. Large parts of international fur supplies, which before 
the war used to find their way to the market through London, are 
to-day diverted directly to New York. Amongst foreign buyers, 
Central and Eastern Europe, Italy and France are still out of the 
market. Indeed, only Belgium, Denmark and Scandinavia have 
resumed purchases in London on a large scale. American and 
Swiss buyers, as well as South American, were present. On the 
whole, however, the sales emphasised that patience and an intense 
effort will be required to re-establish London as the world’s 
foremost fur-trading centre. 

Yet the resumption of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s auctions 
in London must be regarded as an important step towards the 
revival of the London fur market. The great bulk of Canada’s 
rich fur crop will again be offered in London ; this will attract 
foreign buyers. If the London offerings of non-Canadian furs can 
be raised to a representative level, the future of London as an 
international fur market need not cause any concern. By resum- 
ing foreign exchange allocations to the fur trade and by inducing 
the Hudson’s Bay Company to re-transfer its sales to London 
the Government has made a good beginning. Its policy should 
now be directed towards the conclusion of trade arrangements 
with countries like Soviet Russia and Afghanistan favouring 
British imports of furs from those squrces. If such arrangements 
can be concluded, the London fur trade should soon be in a 
position to secure large dollar earnings, as it did before the war, 
when its annual dollar surpluses were in excess of £3,000,000. 
Meanwhile the Hudson’s Bay Company has begun to prepare its 
next general London fur sales, which are to start on May 2oth. 
At that sale the first supplies of new crop Canadian furs are 
likely to be on offer, a fact which should induce a growing number 
of foreign and especially American buyers to resume dealings 
with London. 

* * * 


Trading in Industrial Diamonds 


Reports of pending increases in diamond prices have created 
a revival of interest in diamond shares. Last year’s turnover of 
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the Diamond Trading Company, the selling organisation of the 
mining companies, reached the record level of £24,500,000. As 
stocks of raw diamonds in the hands of the producers and the 
selling syndicate have been almost exhausted, the bulk of future 
sales will have to be met from current production, which is at 
present valued at less than £15 million a year. Demand, especially 
from the United States, far exceeds this figure. 

It is not surprising that the syndicate feels inclined to take 
advantage of these conditions. Whether such a policy is wise is 
another question. Cutting and polishing operations in Antwerp 
have again reached a high level; Palestine continues to supply 
large amounts of finished stones, and Amsterdam has recently 
resumed its work on a growing scale. The market for finished 
stones, therefore, will in future be better supplied than during 
the war, and may sooner or later develop some reaction, especially 
if supplies of consumers’ goods are expanding. Dealers in the 
United States have accumulated considerable reserves of rough 
stones during the war ; any reaction in prices for cut and polished 
diamonds cannot fail to be reflected in the market for rough 
stones. By advancing prices without any regard to the underlying 
instability of the market, the syndicate’s policy appears to be a 
somewhat speculative one. 

There are indications that the price of industrial diamonds will 
also be increased. Some diamond producers and dealers have 
recently shown growing opposition to the maintenance of prices 
at the pre-war level. With the end of the war, the undertaking of 
the industry not to increase prices of industrial diamonds has 
expired and an adjustment is now being considered. The diamond 
trade is realising that the market for industrial diamonds can no 
longer be handled as a side-line of the gem stone trade. The 
importance of diamonds as industrial abrasives has grown tre- 
mendously during the past decade, a development which sooner 
or later had to be reflected in the organisation of sales. From 
April 1st, sales of industrial diamonds handled in the past by the 
Diamond Trading Company, will be taken over by a newly-formed 
syndicate known as Industrial Distributors (1946), Ltd. This new 
company will adjust its prices and sales according to the needs of 
industrial users, thus making the market for industrial diamonds 
completely independent of the movements of the gem diamond 
trade. The price policy for industrial diamonds should, of course, 
be guided by a set of considerations different from those guiding 
gem price policy. Industrial diamonds are now an essential indus- 
trial raw material. The policy of the new syndicate will be judged 
in the light of this fact. 


* * & 


Workers’ Earnings 


The Ministry of Labour Gazette for March brings its 
periodical survey of workers’ earnings up to July, 1945. At that 
date (as shown in the accompanying table) the average weekly 
earnings of the 5} million workers covered by the survey 
amounted to 96s. Id., representing an increase of 80 per cent 
over October, 1938, and being higher than at any time since the 
beginning of the war, with the exception of July, 1944. This 


WEEKLY EARNINGS IN OcTOBER, 1938, AND IN THE YEARS 1940-1945 


| Youths 








, so All 
Date | Men | and Women Girls | Workers 
— ———$——- ! ~ 
— ; si 
| Average Earnings in One Week 
\-—o @—+—ed@ | w@-+ ad {| a4 
October, 1938 .......... | 69 0 e@1i;)36] we] 8 3 
Fulyt 9940 ........cce0e 89 0 3 1 | 31 a a 
False 2942... 22.2000. 99 5 411 | 411 | 25 0 | 17510 
ERS vives ssavess lll § 4 2 | 54 2 30 3 85 2 
Ree. vcospuaves 121 3 47 32 | 62 2 3310 | 93 7 
EE os o> eeesse | 124 4 47 4 | 64 3 34 11 % 8 
January, 1945..........| 19 3 41 | 63 2 3 8 | 8 9 
Julys 1948.2. 0... os ce 14 | #66 | 68 2 31 | 6 1 
| Percentage Increase since October, 1938 
Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent 
July, 1940. a es es. Se es ee ee 30 
OT ae ee 44 | 61 | 35 35 42 
SEES .......m--0n) G8. .| WW 67 | 6 | 60 
July 1943 .......0...2- % | &i 9206] 83 76 
July, 1944 ............. 80 eae 89 6] 82 
January, 1945.......... | & | 6 } @ | 82 76 
July, 1945 ............. ee 2 90 80 
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would seem to contradict the impression that earnings declined 
sharply at the end of the war. In fact, the reduction in over- 
time payments and the termination of special wartime arrange- 
ments appear to have been largely offset by the rise in wage rates. 
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Hourly earnings were actually higher in July, 1945, than at any 
previous period recorded, being 2s. 0.3d. for all workers, com- 
pared with Is. 11.9d. in January, 1945, and Is. 1.7d. in October 
1938. The tendency towards reduction in weekly working hours 
has continued, and although longer hours were worked in July 
than before the war (47.4 a week compared with 46.5 in October 
1938), they were well below the peak of the war mobilisation in 
July, 1943, when the average of hours worked was.as high as 50. 
_ The survey shows that the gap between the percentage increases 
in average wage rates and average weekly earnings since October 
1938, has not, as might have been expected, been reduced. In 
July, “1945, average wage rates were 43 per cent higher than in 
October, 1938, while average weekly earnings were 80 per cent 
higher ; the corresponding figures for January, 1945, are 38 and 
76, respectively. If the industries not covered by the inquiry are 
included, the increase in wage rates between October, 1938, and 
July, 1945, averages about 51 per cent. 

The addition of these industries would also have the effect of 
raising the total average of earnings, for they include important 
non-manufacturing industries where substantial wage increases 
have been gained. In coal-mining, for instance, everage weekly 
earnings were 107s. in the third quarter of 1945, compared with 
56s. 2d. in the same quarter of 1939—an increase of 91 per cent. 
Adult male wage-earners in railway service in one week during 
March, 1945, received 116s. 1od. a week compared with 68s. 9d. 
in March, 1939—an increase of about 70 per cent. No com- 
parable figures exist of the pre-war and present earnings of dock- 
workers, but their earnings averaged 139s. 8d. in the week ending 
July 21, 1945, compared with 127s. 6d. in July, 1942, 153s. rod. in 
July, 1943, and 161s. 8d. in July, 1944. 

Among the other industries not covered by the survey, about 
which it would be valuable to have information, are agriculture, 
distribution, shipping, catering and entertainment, and domestic 
service. It would also be valuable to have as detailed and tabu- 
lated information about wage rates as the Ministry of Labour 
provides about earnings. This would at least provide the basis 
for informed discussion of the question of wages policy. 


* * * 


Gas Policy Pointers 


A good deal of interesting comment has come from gas 
company chairmen during the past week. It has been revealed 
in the Bristol gas report that discussions have recently been 
taking place between the British Gas Council and the Ministry 
ot Fuel and Power on the settlement of war damage. The Council 
has put forward estimates showing that the liability for each 
individual undertaking “should not exceed 3d. per therm” on 
the basis of average sales between 1941 and 1944. Whether these 
discussions will result in some change in the “ fifty-fifty” 
doctrine governing public utility war damage is not yet clear. 
But it has never been embodied in any legislation, and to get a 
special Bill during the present session of overcrowded legislation 
would be most difficult. 

The second issue which the chairmen have discussed is 
nationalisation. Their approach has varied ; they have sometimes 
been torn between a desire to contravert the Heyworth report 
and the wish to preserve a statesmanlike dignity after the election 
of last July sealed their fate—whatever the Heyworth Committee 
might have said about it. Mr Sylvester, governor of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, put the point that the British Gas 
Council has decided that it “will not enter the political arena” 
and must accept the fact of nationalisation. But Mr Sylvester 
was perfectly justified in emphasising the long gap between the 
broad announcement of nationalisation and its implementation 
possibly two years later, during which a “lamentable state of 
uncertainty ” will prevail. And he was unable to point to any 
benefits to London consumers from nationalisation—unless the 
present court of directors were replaced by “some other body 
composed of better—and more ruthless—men.” 

Meanwhile, it appears that consultations have taken place be- 
tween the British Gas Council and the Minister of Fuel and 
Power regarding the development of the industry during the 
interim period until the vesting date fer nationalisation. And 
the Council is also trying to obtain changes in the Heyworth 
regional scheme—again without conceding the principle of 
nationalisation. Thus the gas industry, whose expectation of life 
under private enterprise can only be described in terms of RAF 
slang, is prepared to be co-operative and to give full technical 
assistance. And in everything apart from the incidence of owner- 
ship, the comment on the nationalisation of the gas industry, as 
on several others, will be “ Plus ¢a change. ot 
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Sixpence per pound 
per thousand miles... 


A poundweight of freight carried by cargo aircraft from 
London to either Stockholm or Naples, Gibraltar or Budapest 
for little more than sixpence |... such a low freight rate 
is more than probable in the very near future, for the “ Bristol ® 
Freighter aircraft has been evolved purposely 
_to provide an air freight service for industry at rates 
adding very little to the selling prices of goods exported by this 
speedy method. The “ Bristol” Freighter, with its 
passenger counterpart, The “‘ Wayfarer,” sets new standards in 

cargo and passenger air transportation and opens up 
gew spheres of activity for both industry and the individual 
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The lights are green 


London Transport is taking full advantage of the long- 





awaited opportunity to restore peacetime services, and 
to start work again on development schemes that were 
unavoidably held up during the war years. It is good 
to know, for instance, that GREEN Line services have been 
resumed this month on two routes — Bishop’s Stortford 
to Aldgate, Hertford to Guildford via Oxford Circus 
(single fares only on each route). This is only a beginning, 
and it is expected that all Green Line services will be 
running by July. Other plans for the extension of the 
Underground and the progressive improvement of bus 


services will be announced. 
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Retail Trade Profits 


The retail trade indices had not fully prepared the market 
for the increase in profits and dividends recently announced by 
the leading stores. The indicated increase in retail trade turnover 
tor the whole country for January-November, 1945, as compared 
with the correspond'ng period of 1944, was about § per cent, 
while for the West End stores, even after the cessation of V- 
bombing, the increase throughout the year was consistently main- 
tained at around 6} per cent. Additional expenses in connection 
with returning staff and preliminary refurbishing had been 
expected to offset, at least partially, the end of special war-time 
outgoings. Yet most of the leading stores have shown striking 
profit increases—Lewis’s (7 per cent), Woolworth (22 per cent), 
Wm. Whiteley (25 per cent), Harrods (25 per cent), John Barker 
(60 per cent), and Swan and Edgar (101 per cent) are outstanding. 
Running down of stocks may provide a part explanation, since 
this process would transfer to the trading account the benefit of 
past conservatism in stock accounting. 

The outstanding event of the past week was the increase in the 
Harrods dividend by 2 per cent to 10 per cent, accompanied by 
a special Victory Bonus of 4 percent, quickly followed by a 
parallel increase in the John Barker dividend by 2} per cent to 
124 per cent, plus a special Victory Bonus of 24 per cent, while 
Swan and Edgar are paying 6 per cent against 4 per cent, and 
Wm. Whiteley are doubling their distribution at 6 per cent. 

All these companies have some way to go before their distri- 
butions reach the best pre-war levels, and allowing for higher 
prices plus the prospect of abnormally rapid stock turnover during 
the next few years, it is not difficult to rationalise the market’s 
evaluation of the better-placed store shares on a yield basis of 
around 3 per cent. Harrods at 75s., Barkers ct 84s., Marks and 
Spencer “A” at 76s., and Debenham’s Is. shares at 16s. 9d., are 
among the week’s features. The Marks and Spencer results, due 
in May, will cover almost a full year of bomb-free trading and 
six months of rapidly-climbing trade in hardware goods. This is 
the only category of. goods where the expansion in supplies is 
steadily overtaking demand. 


* * * 


A Film Deal 


The news, last week-end, that Warner Brothers had pur- 
chased a further million of §s. ordinary shares in Associated 
British Picture Corporation from the estate of Mr John Maxwell 
came as a surprise to the public. The statements that Warner 
Brothers will still hold only 374 per cent of the equity of the second 
largest of the British “film empires” and that the voting rights 
of the shares purchased by them will be retained are no more 
reassuring than the fact that the transaction: must have been sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Trade and by the Treasury. If, as seems 
to be suggested, the transaction has left everything where it was, 
what prompted Warner Brothers to conclude it? 

Looked at from a purely logical point of view, the overriding 
interest of the American film industry in the United Kingdom is 
to find outlets for its films. This has been the key to most of 
the American industry’s activities in this country which, as is well 
known, contributes substantially to its‘equity, especially as rentals 
cam be freely remitted. There is, therefore, a strong presumption 
that the reason that prompted the purchase is not so much the 
additional dividends likely to be derived from the profits of Asso- 
ciated British Picture Corporation as the additional security it 
provides for the marketing of the films of Warner Brothers and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. After all the Associated British Picture 
Corporation controls some 450 cinemas. 

Ostensibly, the connection between Warner Brothers and the 
Associated British Picture Corporation is said to promote the 
distribution of British films in the United States as well as the 
distribution of Amercan films in this country. But so far the 
traffic has been in one direction. Nevertheless, it is only fair 
to reserve judgment. But the fact is that Mr Max Milder, the 
American managing director of Warner Brothers Pictures (the 
British subsidiary of Warner Brothers), is now also the sole 
managing director of Associated British Picture Corporation and 
that, by virtue of his position, he will be able to exercise a strong 
influence on the policy of ABPC. In other words, Warner Brothers 
may hold only 373 per cent of the ordinary capital in ABPC; but, 
in practice, they may well be in virtual control of the policy of 
the company. This is no criticism of the American film interests. 
The Americans, of course, have every right to safeguard their 
market in this country—-and they are doing so shrewdly ; it is the 
job of the British industry and of the Government to safeguard 
British interests. 
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Coal Production in Western Europe 


The European Coal Organisation was able to report further 
progress in the production ‘of coal during January. The follow- 
ing table shows that in France the pre-war rate of output has 
been restored : — 


PRODUCTION 
(1,000 Metric Tons) 

Dec. pro- Jan. pro- 
duction duction 
in % of in % of 
monthly monthly 
pre-war pre- ‘war 
average avetage 


Dec. 1945 1935- 1938 Jan. 1946 1935-1938 
Western Germany (Ruhr, 


Aachen, Saar) ....... 4,657 41-0 5,254 47 
RMN Se OS one hss 0eee 3,549 91-0 3,978 103 
EE Soe Seon eee 1,732 73-0 1,936 82 
Netherlands ........... 523 416 -0 626 57 


The number of workers remained unchanged in Western 
Germany and the Netherlands, but increased slightly in France 
and Belgium, which means that in all areas output per manshift 
was increased. Actual production per manshift, however, is still 
far below the pre-war standard. In France the recovery of pro- 
duction is partly due to the fact that miners are now working 
six days a week instead of five as before the war. 

The larger production had little effect on the actual exports 
from Western Germany, which increased by 5 per cent, from 
1,001,446 tons in December, 1945, to 1,053,245 in January. 
United States exports to Europe remained virtually unchanged 
at 670,923 tons, against 663,550 tons in December. The United 
Kingdom shipped 228,586 tons in January, which compares with 
210,609 tons in December, 1945. 

While total exports from overseas countries and from Western 
Germany remained aimost unchanged, the distribution... of 
exports to the importing countries shows a change in favour 
of France: — 


IMPORTS 
(In 1,000 Metric Tons) 
Dec. Jan. 
Imports Imports 
in % of in % of 
monthly monthly 
average average 
pre-war pre-war 


Importing Countries Dec. 1945 (1935-1938) Jan. 1946 (1935-1938) 


ee ae 760 36 885 44 
Re rer a * 351 98 369 70 
Netherlands ........... 224 33 228 32 
Luxembourg.........+. 109 47 137 54 
DUTY © Wos's vb.o vs sess 199 78 115 45 
SO oo ew sn 294 62 303 64 


The extraordinarily large coal stocks which were piled up in 
the Ruhr area because of transport difficulties decreased during 
January from 5.3 million tons to 4.8 million tons. In France 
coal stocks at pitheads increased from 229,202 tons to 270,728 
tons. On the whole, the January figures reveal further progress 
all round ; but supplies remain seriously inadequate in relation 
to needs. 


Shorter Notes 


The latest additions to the figures of output of consumer goods 
for the home market, published in the Board of Trade Fournal 
for February 23rd, show the adverse effect of Christmas holidays. 
Nevertheless, in a number of goods, production has overtaken 
the pre-war rate. This is the case in electric irons and fires and 
razor blades. Production as a whole is still far short of pre-war ; 
and it will take a considerable time to work through the accumu- 
lated demand. 

* 


About 50,000 employees of the London Passenger Transport 
Board are to receive wage increases. The increases vary from 
7s. to 9s. a week and, it has been estimated, will cost the Board 
an additional £1 million. It is to be hoped that this settlement 
of their, wage claim will lead to an improvement in industrial 
relations and will put an end to the recent unofficial stoppages 
which have been condemned by the men’s own representatives. 
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COMPANY MEE‘’11INGS 


GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY 


STEADY RISE IN CONSUMPTION 


The ordinary general meeting of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company was held, on the 
21st instant, in London. 


Mr Henry Woodall, M.Inst.C.E., deputy 
governor, presided, in the absence through 
indisposition of the Governor, Mr A. E. 
Sylvester, F.C.A., and after paying a tribute 
to the late Sir David Milne-Watson, read 
the Governor’s speech, in the course of which 
he said that during the last twelve months or 
so people had been coming back to London 
and the consumption had steadily risen, until 
it now stood at very nearly the pre-war 
figure again. Whilst that was excellent from 
the point of view of balancing their financial 
accounts, it had meant that their engineers 
had had a grim struggle during the winter 
to produce sufficient gas to meet the demand, 
and on one or two occasions they had failed. 
Such a thing had never happened in peace- 
time. So long as ample reserves were not 
available, whether of labour, coal or plant, 
gas shortages due to one cause or another 
might occur. 


PROPOSED PRICE REDUCTION 


Coming to the accounts, they had a sub- 
stantial carry forward and the bulk of that 
was attributable to the year under review. 
The increase in carry-forward meant that 
their revenue was definitely more than was 
needed to meet their expenditure. After 
allowing for the legitimate needs of their 
employees, a surplus still remained, and it 
was not possible to pay more than 5 per 
cent. to the ordinary shareholders. They 


were therefore in a position to make reduc- 
tions in the price of gas, and that gave them 
the opportunity of bringing into force a new 
method of charge, which they believed was 
fairer to their consumers. They felt that 
their first duty was to cheapen the price of 
gas to those consumers who took a reason- 
able amount. Hence they hoped to introduce 
a simple block rate, of which the first small 
block would be at the existing rate and the 
subsequent blocks at lower rates. In the 
case of slot consumers—who comprised 
something like 73 per cent. of their domestic 
load and embraced the majority of their 
poorer customers—they had decided that the 
supplement, which was 2d. per therm in the 
major part of their area, and which had 
hitherto been charged on every therm pass- 
ing through their meters, should be cur- 
tailed by charging it on a limited number of 
therms in each year. A consideration of 
those facts did, he thought, enable them to 
claim with confidence that their policy was, 
as it should be, the policy of a public utility 
service and that economies or reductions in 
costs were duly passed on to their con- 
sumers. 


NATIONALISATION 


Notice had been served on them by the 
Government that they were to be 
nationalised, although it had not to his 
knowledge been suggested by any member 
of the Government that that was because 
they had failed in their duty. The British 
Gas Council had decided that it would not 
enter the political arena, but must accept the 
situation, but the thing that troubled him 
most at the present time was the lamentable 
state of uncertainty that had been created. 
That state of uncertainty, if it continued for 
much longer, would have serious effects 
upon the industry itself and might even 
bring the experiment to failure. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD ORDER BOOK 


Sir George H. Nelson (the chairman), pre- 
siding at the 27th annual general meeting, 
held on the 28th ult., said that the Board 
again felt unable to recommend an ordinary 
dividend increase, in view of the severe 
restriction placed by the E.P.T. on retainable 
earnings. He urged the Chancellor to 
recognise the special burden of reconstruct- 
tion expenditure On companies who had 
played a great part in manufacturing war 
products outside their normal fields. Con- 
sents had been granted to the company to 
make provision for meeting the increased de- 
mand for its products and, in due course, 
recommendations for an increase of capital 
would be put forward. Between 1939 and 
1945 the company and its subsidiary, D. 
Napier and Son, Ltd., had a peak number 
of employees of 45,000, and the combined 
output had totalled £155,000,000, of which 
the company’s proportion was £110,000,000. 

A very large area of space occupied for 
war products had been cleared, and substan- 
tial progress made towards the return to old 
activities and the establishment of new ones. 
Their order book was much greater than 
ever before, but the building up of post-war 
production for home and export depended 
on the Government’s ability to make suitable 
labour available. At the moment, however, 
due to labour shortage, the company was only 
able to use §5 per cent. of its capacity. They 
were opposed to the nationalisation of 
industries for the reason that it would not 
produce the most efficient results nor give 
the best encouragement to the most able staff 
and workpeople. 

They propose to initiate in 1946 the system 
of Paying an interim Ordinary dividend. 

he report was adopted and a dividend of 
Io per cent. declared on the Ordinary stock. 
(Company Meetings continued on.page 354.) 





NOTICES 





MAN of outstanding qualities and experience required to take complete 
charge of Marketing and Selling Function for Manufacturers 
located in Eastern Counties. Essentials: 40-48, wide commercial back- 


DIRECTOR OF STATISTICS AND INTELLIGENCE, with special 
knowledge and experience of food stetistics in the national and 


round and considerable experienve in (a) actuil formulation of detailed 
orward Budgets of Sales and Sales Costs, covering wide range of 
medium-priced goods distributed nationally through Retailers (b) 
responsibility to Board for effective implementation of Sales Policy and 
Budgets approved. Man appointed will have responsibility for, and later 
support of, senior executives acting as (1) Sales Manager, (2) Marketing 
Officer, and (3) Merchandise Managers, all initially requiring some 

idance and direction. Position calls for gound merchandising sense, 
Gaeetedec of modern methods of market assessment and the use of 
statistical control methods. Remuneration of the order of £1,300 per 
annum to commence, with worth while interest in results later. Applica- 
tions, which will be treated in confidence, should give full personal details 
and a summarised statement of positions held and experience gained.— 
Box 176, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, 
W.C. 2. 


ANAGER required by London office of international firm engaged in 
M administration of Patent rights and development of new pro- 
cesses. Executive position with ample scope.—Please apply Box 183, 
The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


OLICITOR, 40 (Wellington and Cambridge; travelled; 12 years with 
company lawyers in City, including 3 years as partner; ex-Staff- 
Lt.-Col.), anxious to put legal administrative and planning experience 
to constructive use, seeks appointment in England requiring energy 
and responsibility.—Write Box 182, The Economist, Brettenham House, 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Office Manager to a West 
End firm of Industrial Consultants. Preference will be given to a 
Fellow of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries or a qualified Accoun- 
tant, under the age of 40. A University Degree would be an advantage. 
Fhis is an interesting appointment for the right man.—Applicants should 
send full details of their qualifications, experience, including a list of 
osts held to date, age and salary required to Box 181, The Economist, 
Re racntnaais House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


(SHARTERED ~ Accountant, 45, formerly Consultant and Working 
Director, would be glad to undertake whole-time business activity. 


—Box 185, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, 
W.C, 2. 


ee are invited for the post of Assistant Commercial 
Manager of large Merchant House. Applicants must have good 
business experience in buying and selling, imagination, initiative and 
acumen. The position will carry salary and commission.—Full details 
of previous experience and copies of references should be addressed to 


the Managing Director, Box 180, The Economist, Brettenham House, 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2, 


ENIOR Assistants required by London firm of Chartered Accountants. 
Good basic remuneration and prospects to suitable applicants.— 
Please apply, giving full ee of qualifications, age, past experi- 
ence and salary required, to Lawrence Robson and Co., Chartered 
Accountants, 23 Harcourt House. 19 Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 
Mark envelope *‘ Application.”’ 











international field, and able to advise on the preparation of long-term 
lans affecting production and consumption of foodstuffs, is required 

y the Ministry of Food. The Director would be responsible for the 
organisation of the work of the statistical officers of the Ministry, who 
collect, co-ordinate and report on statistics of particular foodstuffs. 
This statistical work covers supplies, prices, distribution and inter- 
national commodity trends. 

Salary range £1,200 to £1,400, together with a Consolidated Addition 
of £120 a year. A contract of service may be arranged. 

Applications, which must be in writing, stating date of birth, full 
details of qualifications and experience (including a list in chronological 
order of posts held), and quoting Ref. F.A. (L.), should be addressed 
to the Ministry of Labour and National Service, London Appointments 


Office, 1-6 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, to be received not later than 
March 18th. 


N exceptional opening is available for a man of outstanding 
ability to enter the managerial side of the sales department of an 
important and unusually progressive company. He should preferably 
be between thirty and forty, and must have a sound sales background 
and some experience of managing and training salesmen. He will be 
paid a substantial salary at once, and will be expected to gain sufficient 
experience of the company’s policies during a period of six to nine 
months to enable him to take over supervisory duties in the field. 
Further advancement will come in due course, as the company’s plans 
for expansion will create several important and very remunerative 
sitions within the next few years——Box 172, The Economist, Bretten- 
am House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 





OUNG MAN, aged 31, of good education, seeks position <s Assistant 

to Director, Commercial Manager or Sales Manager of manufac- 
turing concern. Seven years’ industrial experience, six years’ commis- 
sioned service in Army. Associate Member Institute of Industrial 
Administration, Member Office Management Association. Passed Final 
of Institute of Cost and Works Accountants. Salary £550-600 per annum, 
with prospects.—Box 167, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster 
Place, London, W.C.2. 


tae a ae are invited from Chartered Accountants vr equiva- 

lent, = not over 37, who have held executive appointments in 
industry. hose appointed will be trained as consultants in modern 
administrative and cost control methods. fFour-figure commencing 
salary and excellent prospects. Special arrangements are being made 
for training men who have been prevented, through service in the Armed 
Forces, from obtaining the necessary industrial experience. Send details 
ef education, qualifications and experience to Robson, Morrow and Co., 
69 New Cavendish Street, W.1. 





“GOOD HEATING FOR EVERY HOME” EXHIBITION 


A striking exhibition of new ideas and appliances for comfort in the 
home. Heating, cooking, hot-water services with solid smokeless. fuel. 


Weekdays 11-7, March 13th-30th, R. Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, 
&.W.1, 
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THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND) LIMITED 


THE SUPPLY PROBLEM 


LORD DULVERTON’S SPEECH 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of The Imperial Tobacco Company, (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, was 
held, on the 26th ultimo, at Bristol. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Dulverton (the chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: The 
working capital we need is largely repre- 
sented by duty. Since April, 1939, the 
tobacco duty has risen from 9s. 6d. to 35s. 6d. 
per Ib., and on our present trade that increase 
in duty represents an additional £39 million 
of working capital required. I think it would 
be true to say that the average amount of 
liquid capital employed in the business was 
in 1945 some £30 million more than before 
the war. 

STOCKS OF LEAF 


Our leaf stocks, though, of course, con- 
siderably below the pre-war level or the 
level we should like to see, are slightly greater 
than they were a year ago. But prices of 
leaf in 1945 were again higher than in 1944 ; 
and, though it would be reasonable to expect 
some reduction in prices in the next few 
years as more normal conditions in the leaf 
markets are restored, we cannot assume that 
there will be for that reason a reduction in 
that part of our working capital represented 
by leaf stocks. 

The volume of our trade has risen since 
the general increases in leaf clearances 
authorised last year. And here let me say 
that we are selling up to the maximum per- 
mitted by the clearance regulations. 

For many years past we have thought it 
well to mark our appreciation of the loyal 
and willing service of our employees both at 
home and abroad by a gift over and above 
the ordinary salary or wage. I am sure that 
once again stockholders will welcome _ the 
decision of your board to make a gift to the 
staff and workpeople of a sum equivalent to 
16 per cent. of the total salary or wage re- 
ceived from the company during the twelve 
months ended October 31, 1945. 


COMPANY’S WAR RECORD 


During the six war years we exported 
nearly 12,000 million cigarettes and 1} 
million pounds of pipe tobacco to various 
overseas theatres of war. Our substantially 
increased production was unquestionably a 
considerable achievement and—TI venture to 
think—a useful contribution to the country’s 
war effort. 

The company was most fortunate in 
escaping major damage to its cigarette and 
tobacco factories, although two of. our 
London branches suffered considerable 
damage on several occasions, and other of 
the company’s buildings were hit by high 
explosive and incendiary bombs. We did, 
however, suffer a serious blow when some of 
the principal factories and the main offices 
of our printing subsidiary company— 
Mardon Son and Hall, Limited—were 
destroyed in the Bristol air raids. 

The company’s losses of leaf tobacco at 
sea amounted to over 17 million pounds, but 
considering the intensity of the U-boat cam- 
paign, the proportion of our loss was remark- 
ably small. During the period of the air 
raids, particularly in 1940-41, we lost nearly 
32 million pounds of leaf in warehouses in 
this country. 

TRIBUTE TO SIR ROBERT SINCLAIR 

One name I think must be mentioned, 
that of your deputy-chairman, Sir Robert 
Sinclair, for the responsibilities which fell 
upon his shoulders were exceptional. They 


can be briefly summarised by the statement 
that for the first two and a-half years of his 
six years with the Government he was 
Director-General of Army Requirements at 
the War Office. He next served for a year as 
Deputy for the Minister of Production on 
the Combined Production and Resources 
Board at Washington. He then returned to 
this country as Chief Executive to the 
Ministry of Production and finally he 
assisted the present President of the Board 
of Trade. 

What was the magnitude of those duties 
and responsibilities, I can only guess, but in 
the opinion of the Government they earned, 
to our great satisfaction, the two important 
distinctions of which he has been the re- 
cipient. His colleagues are glad indeed to 
welcome him back in your company, and 
the stockholders are to be congratulated upon 
his return. 

Having reviewed the company’s war record 
I feel it would be appropriate to remind our 
stockholders that, despite such difficulties and 
losses as those to which I have referred as 
affecting our company, and which were, I 
am sure, reproduced in greater or less degree 
in every other manufacturing concern in 
the industry, the public themselves would 
recognise that, all things considered, the 
volume of supplies for civilian consumption 
was kept up remarkably well. There were 
periods of shortage, and at times they looked 
like being very serious, but they were always 
overcome before the strain actually reached 
breaking point, and this happy result was 
achieved only through the very real co- 
operation of all manufacturing interests 
under the able chairmanship of Sir Alexander 
Maxwell. I think, therefore, that I am 
voicing the feeling of all stockholders of this 
company, and, indeed, of the general body 
of smokers in this country, when I pay 
tribute to the services rendered by Sir 
Alexander Maxwell, the Board of Trade 
Officials who worked with him, and the mem- 
bers of the Tobacco Manufacturers’ Advisory 
Committee at the Board of Trade. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The major uncertainty at the present time 
is undoubtedly the supply of raw material. 
Our business is necessarily to a large extent 
dependent upon our ability to purchase leaf 
tobacco from North ica, and it will 
be abundantly clear that if the Loan Agree- 
ment now before Congress is not approved 
the difficulties in obtaining an adequate 
supply of leaf to give the people of this 
country enough to smoke will be very great. 
I would not, however, like any remarks 
of mine on this question to be taken as indi- 
cative of a pessimistic frame of mind in this 
or, indeed, in any other regard affecting our 
company. From all that we have been told 
by those in authority the rehabilitation of 
the civilised world depends very much on 
the establishment of sound economic relation- 
ships between this country and our great 
Allies and partners in the war, and this 
Loan seems to us an important and, indeed, 
a vital element in that process. 

For the rest I can assure you that every- 
thing that lies in our power to improve our 
products and to give the best possible ser- 
vice to our public will be done. And no 
Opportunity will be lost of making good 
the ravages of war in our factories and office 
buildings, of still further improving our 
equipment and of stimulating research and 
development so that the quality of our goods 
may continue to be—as we can confidently 
claim it has been in the past—second to 
none. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LOTUS, LIMITED 


PROFIF WELL MAINTAINED 
MR H. J. BOSTOCK’S STATEMENT 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting 
of Lotus, Limited, was held, on the 2sth 
ultimo, at Stafford. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman (Mr H. J. Bostock, 
J.P.) circulated with the report: —Net profit 
on trading has fallen by £77,478. 

Interim dividends have required £18,031. 
We recommend a final dividend on the 
ordinary shares at the rate of 13 per cent. 
per annum (making 10 per cent. for the 
year), requiring with the preference dividend 
£28,237, which leaves a cary-forward of 
£28,646—total £74,914. 

Ten per cent. on the ordinary shares was 
paid for 1941. In the three following years 
8 per cent. was paid. We hope that with the 
reduction in excess profits tax promised by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer we shall be 
able to recommend a similar dividend for 
1946, and to make a substantial addition to 
surplus. 


GENERAL TRADE OUTLOOK 


The general trade outlook is far from clear. 
New methods and new machines will enable 
us to get a much higher productivity per 
man hour, but with so much leeway to make 
up it should be obvious that austerity, much 
as we dislike it, cannot be banished by wish- 
ful thinking or pious resolutions. While 
world scarcities exist bulk buying conducted 
by State agencies ensures to the producer a 
dependable income and to the consumer a 
fairer distribution than any other method yet 
devised. Much as we all desire the restora- 
tion of a free market in leather and other 
essential supplies, we recognise that the 
premature removal or sleckening of controls 
would result in chaos, What can’t be cured 
must be endured! 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


The shoe industry was one of the earliest 
selected by Sir Stafford Cripps for the estab- 
lishment of Working Parties to inquire into 
their efficiency. The manufacture and dis- 
tribution of shoes is a complicated business, 
comprising a great variety of undertakings 
organised to no common or universal pattern. 
It will be interesting to learn how the chair- 
man and independent members think the 
industry can best improve the service given 
to the public at home and at the same time 
develop export business. 

We are not unaware of our shortcomings 
and difficulties, but how to remove them is 
another matter. If the Working Party can 
help us to find a satisfactory solution we shall 
all be pleased. 

Here I would like to say a word about 
production per man hour, of which so much 
is heard nowadays. In our industry relations 
between manufacturers and operatives are 
controlled by a national conference extending 
over a period of more than §0 years. Clause 
12 of the current agreement says :— 

“Tt shall be obligatory. 

“(1r) on the part of the employer to pay 
the full rate of wages for all output. 

“(2) on the part of the operatives to use 
their trade skill and productive ability 
to the best advantage and fullest capacity and 
with no restriction of output following a 
change of organisation or machinery.” 

The restrictions that in many industries 
appear to discourage production happily have 
no counterpart in shoe factories. The Con- 
ference that met in November last under the 
chairmanship of Sir Charles Doughty, K.C. 
in two days came to a friendly settlement of 
outstanding questions, continuing the long 
tradition of reaching agreement by mutual 
accommodation and consent. 
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MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 
COMPANY 


SIR FREDERICK J. WEST’S REVIEW 


The eighty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held on February 28th. 

The chairman, Sir Frederick J. West, 
K.B.E., in the course of his speech, said: 
The net revenue of £776,250 shows a 
decrease of £468,291 over that of 1944 

Provision for taxation is, however, £465,000 
less and loan and debeiture interest {£4,490 
less. 

After taking into account an increase of 
£1,020 in the amount brought forward the 
figures result in a net increase of £2,219, 
which is the difference in the balance avail- 
able for dividends and reserve shown in 
account No. 9, namely £274,402 against 
£272,183 in 1944. 

It is proposed that there should be appro- 
priated £35,000 to the reserve for contingen- 
cies and repairs and that out of the balance 
of £239,402 the following dividends, amount- 
ing to £213,416, should be paid: — 

35 per cent on the Manchester Ship Canal 
Corporation 3} per centum preference stock 

3 per cent on preference shares 

I} per cent on ordinary shares 


carrying forward £25,986 to next year’s 
account. 


CONTRIBUTION TO WAR EFFORT 


The war was waged on such a vast scale 
that little or nothing, public or private, was 
left undisturbed by it. The contribution 
made by your own undertaking will 
challenge that of any other and provide you 
with grounds for satisfaction. 

On the declaration of war it became our 
main purpose to receive and clear the 
greatest possible number of ships and the 
greatest possible volume of cargo. A Port 
Emergency Committee, representing the 
principal interests concerned with the oper- 
ations of the port—with our General Man- 
ager as the Chief Executive—was set up and 
invested with overriding authority by the 
Ministry of War Transport. I would like to 
pay a tribute to its effectiveness as a body 
and to the helpfulness of its members as 
individuals. 

Our labour strength was immediately in- 
creased, shortly becoming more than double, 
and very heavy demands were made upon 
our resources which had, in one way or 
another, to be added to or adapted to deal 
with new and strange kinds of cargo. 

The work of handling foodstuffs and 
weapons of war was carried on—more often 
than not—round the clock: shift working 
was introduced to meet the pressure, 
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A detailed account of the problems met 
and overcome would occupy a great deal of 
time, but to illustrate the kind of calls 
made upon us I might mention the over- 
whelming inflow of U.S. steel in the early 
days of the war: the heavy travelling electric 
plant for Russia, for which special tracks of 
broader gauge had to be laid down: the 
ballasting with sand of large numbers of 
vessels leaving this country without cargo. 

I~ would hazard the opinion that at 
Trafford Park and in the vicinity of the port 
there was a concentration of industrial effort 
engaged on war production unsurpassed 
anywhere in the United Kingdom. 


PORT TONNAGE RECORD 


It is a matter of great satisfaction to your 
management that on many occasions during 
the war the port’s tonnage output was at the 
top of the national monthly returns—a fact 
referred to by Lord Leathers when—as 
Minister of War Transport—he visited 
Manchester last June. 

We are preparing to add our weight to the 
efforts to win the country back as quickly as 
possible to something like its pre-war pros- 
perity. This will make great demands upon 
all of us. It is not what we can get out of 
the national purse that is going to benefit us 
in the long run but what we put into the 
national effort. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 =100).—During the 
week ended February 26th the index did not change. The crop 
component was 143.4; raw materials 209.1 ; and the complete index 
173.1. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
(July, 1914=100) _ 








First Day ol "|Fuei and| Other } All 
% Month Sh | Clothing 1 Light Items _ | items 
Weights ‘S | a gee i} “al : = 
a 138 162 a 208 182 179 
1941 (annua! aver.) ..... 166 164 =| 380-385 228 230 
1942 2 3 ose 160 164 | 395-400 240 265 
1943 s co save 166 164—«| 4H 244 291 
BD otek sw ons Ran 168 164 | 45 256 291 
Dec. 1944..... ene ae 168 164 | 345-350 264 291 
RE 168 164 345-350 265 291 
MT" So os En coe s siacal 168 164 345-350 267 291 
ae ee 169 166 545 275 292 
el 169 166 345 275 293 
Sb gt iv bi ce. cass 20 sd 





Source Ministey a Cabear Gazette 


FINANCE AND BANKING 

THE MONEY MARKET.—The short loan position has been much 
more stringent this week, owing mainly to the effects of the usual 
window-dressing operations. Somewhat, unexpectedly, however, there 
was actually a net release of funds on TDR’s and bills, despite the 
substantial dividend payments that fell due on March Ist and despite 
the seasonally rising trend of the revenue deficit. The Treasury call 
for money against TDk’s was fixed at £90 million, or the same amount 
as the nominal maturities, but owing to the incidence of the calendar 
effective maturities were some {1} million larger; pre-encashments 
had been almost negligible. There was again a nominal excess of 
£20 million of Treasury bill maturities over payments, so that the 
total release of funds amounted to {21} million, in contrast with a 
net payment of £30 million in the previous week. This is the last 
week in which bill maturities total £150 million ; next week the figure 
drops to £140 million. 

The Treasury bill tender offered a variety of maturities, the bills 
ranging from an 88-day currency (Tuesday’s bills) to 92 days (Friday’s). 
The bill market tender was divided between Wednesday and Thursday 
bills, which run for 89 days, and the Friday bills; the allotment was 
36 per cent. for the former and-a full quota for the latter. The average 
appears to have been around 44 per cent., compared with 49 per cent. 
in the previous week. 

Despite these smaller payments for bills and despite the excess of 
maturities, the making-up operations produced considerable pressure. 
There was some calling, moreover, by banks on days other than their 
make-up days, apparently for the purpose of taking up TDR’s. De- 
mand for bills was therefore restricted, though on Monday a few 
May maturities changed hands. On Tuesday and Wednesday, however, 
the market was obliged to seek the aid of the special buyer to a moderate 
extent. On Thursday the position was substantially easier. The special 
assistance is reflected in the Bank return in a rise of £17 million in 
Government securities from their low figure of the previous week. 
Bankers’ balances, in consequence of the make-up, have recovered 


by £16 million, and stand only a little below their level of a fortnight 
earlier 








MONEY RATES, LONDON.— Ihe tollowmg sates prevailed on February 27, 1946 :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 9) 
days, 43% ; 3 months, 43% : 4months, 4% : 6months, %-§%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
4-23% ; 3 months, }-4§%. Day-to-day money, §-3%. Short Loans, }-}°%%. Bank deposit 
rate, 3% (max.). Discount houses, § % (max.). Fine trade bills: 43 months, 1-1)% 
4 months, 14-1}% 6 months, 14-2}%. 

Exchange Rates.— The ‘ol!lowing rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on February 
27, 1946. (Figures m brackets are par of exchange) :— 


United States. £104 (4-S6Z) 4-02$-03}; mail transiers, 4-02}-03}. Canada. # to + 
(4 862) 4°43-45; mail transfer- 4-43-45}. Switzerland. Francs to ¢ (25-224) 17 -30-4). 
Paris. Francs 479-70- 480-30. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 16 -85-95. 
Norway. 19°95-20-05k. Holland. Fils. 10-68-70. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7 - uae 
Belgium. Francs 1763-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. ra we. 20] -202 x. 

Escudos (110) 99 -80-100-20. mai! transfers 99 -80-100-30. Panama. Dols. $4 -02-04; mai i 
transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz. 82-845 cr. (buying). Uruguay Pesos 7-20 (buying). 
Argentina. 16-51 pesos. Manila. 8-10-15 pes. 

Fized Rates for Paymew to Bank of Englana for the Crearing Offic. spam. Pesetas 44 -U0 
italy. 71-25 lire 

Free Market Rates.—The ‘ollowing rates prevailed on February 27, 1946 :-— 

Egypt. Piastre: (97}) 978-2. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee, 174§-184d Port of 
Rangoon. /8¢. China. $3-34 Iran. Ri. 128-130. Hong Kong. 1/2#-1/3%. 
Singapore. 2/34)-2/43,. Mexico. (Pesos to 4) 19-45. Colombia. (Pesos to {) 7 -00-7 -05 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 











| | 
| Fed. | Fed. | Feo | Fed. | Fe | Fo Feb. 
New York | 20, a, | 22, | 23, 25, | 26, 21, 
on | 1946 | 1946 ! 1946 | 1946 1946 | 1946 1946 
i } } | | 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | e Cents Cents Cents Cents 
jh | 40325| 403n5|  S | 40308 | 03a) 40325 | eO3n8 
Montreal...... 90-810 | 90-750 = | 90-750 90-750 | 90-625 | 90-750 
Zuricht...... . | 23-524 | 23-52 | a | 23-524 | 23-525 | 23-524 | 23-52} 
Buenos Aires .. | 24-48 | 24-52 | | ¥e | 24-52 | 24-50 | 26-53 | 24-58 
Rio de Janeiro 5-15 5-15 | g | S15 | 525 | 5-15 5-15 
Lisbon........ 4-05 405 | O2 | 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona. .... | 9-20 | 920 }  # 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm .... | 23-85} | 23-854 | a 23-85 | 23-84 | 23-84 23 -84 
Brussels. ...... | 22-28% 2-284 « 2-284, 2°28 | 2-28} 2-28 
Paris ......--. | 0-843 | 0-843) B | 0-86 | 0-818 | 0-81¢| 0-81) 
| 
+ Free Rate. § Basic. 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE 
The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to 
February 23rd, and shows the respective shares of revenue and borrow- 
ing in meeting expenditure. The items shown as net are given after 
allowing for repayments and receipts: 


(£ thousands) 








Total ordinary expenditure ..... 4,836,000 | Total ordinary revenue......... 2,857,902 
New sinking funds............. 12,563 | Loans raised :— 
5% Conversion Loan, 1944.... 150 3°, Defence Bonds (net) ...... 177,175 
2% Conversion Loan, 1945.... 245,243 3°64 Savings Bonds, 1965-75... 861,957 
24° Nat. Def. Bonds, 1944-48. 20,008 24% Nat. War Bonds, 1952-54. 170 
“ Other Debt ” :— % Nat. War Bonds, 1954-56. 425788 
WROGROE MMOL) ..0 Kk 606 sc cccben 23,611 13° Exchequer Bonds, 1950 .. 124,442 
Increase in balances ........... 526 Nat. Savings Certs. (met) ...... 92,250 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net) ...... 15,498 
3% Term. Annuities (net)..... 299, 330 
“Other Debt ” :— 
PRO SUED kg ccanis occawisn 38,888 
Floating Debt (net) :— 
ERO ES «0 os co Sosion coe 579,373 
Public Dept. Adv............. Dr.193,630 
Bank of England Adv......... Dr. 750 
Treasury Deposits............ Dr 287,000 
MiscelHaneous receipts ........ 146,707 
5,138,101 5,138,101 


(Continued on page 357) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended February 23, 1946, 
total ordinary revenue was {90,718,000 
against ordinary expenditure of £107,559,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £100,000. 
Thus including sinking fund allocations of 
£12,562,881, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,990,661,000 against £2,539,508,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 
_REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ~ 


j Receipts into the 
Exch quer 
(4 thousands) 














1 - 
| Esti- | | | 
Revenue mate oo Aged | Week | Week 
(1945-46) 5, to | ended | ended 
Feb. | Feb, | Feb. | Feb. 
24. | 23, | 24, = 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
t i 
Cetin | i are - 1). 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE | | | 
Income Tax ..... 1350000) 1122824 1133540) 63,225 56,585 
Sasa... 5.20% 80,000' 60,881) 55,079) 3808) 3,500 
Estate, ete., Duties 115,000! 98,534) 107,356] 2,530) 2 588 
ee 19,000; 13,730) 22,039} 1,295) 1,700 
_ RY Cap ss 500,000 29,924 31, 943 351) 466 
Eis 556 = 438,625 388,951) 9,155) 7.177 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000 432 521| ... 50 


Total Inland Rev. 2065000 1764950 1739229, 80,364 ‘72, 066 


Customs......... 589,000, 521,521/ 509 109 6,428) 11.233 
Revise’: ... 6.7535 541,000) 451,400! 488,200! 10,100! 6.800 


Total Customs & | 
eer 1130000 972,921) 997,309} 16, 528) 18,033 
i 








Motor Duties ..../ 


| 30.000 28,338) 41,358 340) 
Post Office (Net | 


Receipts) ...... ‘ate ae er ae aoe ae 
Wireless Licences} 4,850) 3,990) 4.150]... in 
Crowa Lands... ‘| 1,000) 880 880)... o 
Receipts from Sun- | | 


dry Loans..... | 11,500! 7,096) 9,571) eve vos 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 23,000! 84,633) 65,404! 361 619 





3265000 2862808 2857902 97,593, 90.718 


Total Ord. Rev... 





Seir-BaLancinG 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114, 100) 107, 250) 105. 700) 2, 500 2,600 


Total 20% cccc0cs 3379100 2970058 296 3602 100093, 93,518 
| 


Exchequer to meet 
payment 
(£ thousands) 


| Issues out of the 


Fsti- ed ~ ante 
mate, | : j 
1945-46) Apri | April | Week | Week 


}ended | ended 


Expenditure 


j | to | to . — 
| Feb Feb. — m4 
| 24, | 23, 1945 | 1946 
| | 1945 | 1946 | 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE | | 
Int. & Man. of | | | 
Nat. Debt. ....| 465,000 361,640) 400,621 ... | 5,049 
Payments to N. 
Ireland........ ; 11,000 8,228 9,312 594 
Other Cons. Fund | | 
Services ......5 8,000, 7,000 7,665 
Se 484,000 376, 868 417, 598 594 5,049 
Supply Services. .'5545282 5013040'4418402' 109705 102510 


SOME |, wo dsiaX 5827282 5389908 4836000 110299 107559 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100, 107, 250) 105, 700 2, 500) 2,600 





Tata 25 sieseeg sss 5941382 5497158 4941700 112799 110159 


A ena ‘es been manta in - the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£58,836 to £3,026,963 the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 


£13,970,030 to £24,243 million. 
NET RECEIPTS (f thousands) 


Defence Loans Acts, 1937 and 1939.............. 3,063 
Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 1944... 94 
3,161 

NET ISSUES (£ thousands 
eS ee 125 
Overseas Trade Guarantees. ...........0--es0008 6 
131 





MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£000's) 
Net Receipts 
Treasury Bills ...... 48,884 | 2°, Conv. 


3% Defence Bonds .. 20,387 


74,871 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


| Wcdaitiniy A Wavs and 








; Means Trea- 
Bills Advances sury 
he —— —| De- 
Date | Bank | posits 
Ten- Tan Public ot by 
| der P | Depts. | Fng- | Banks 
| ” | land 
1945 | x 
Feb. 24 |1430 0 2309 2 542-4 1 1801-0) 
Nov. 24 {1790-0} 2295 -2)} 647-9 | | 1843-0} 


Dec. 1 |1810-0) 
8 \1820 -0 

15 |1820-0 

» 22 1820-0 
;, 29 422 
1946 | 
Jan. 5 |1820-0 Not available 
12 118100} 
19 |1820 -0| 

, 2% \1790-0| 
Feb. 2 11780 -0} 
=e [1760 9) 0) 
1749 -0} 
23 11720 -0| 


Not available 


6 -0 423 -0'| 











2540-2} 382 -1)| 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 





Amount Average 

Date of |-———"—_ panne eens Rate 
Tender | | | of Allot- 

Oftered| “PPHCd) 4 notted! ment 

tor | 

} oa 

1945 | [ s 4. 
Feb. 23 | 110-0) 208-6 /| 110-0} 20 0-99 
Nov. 23 | 150-0 | 218-1] 150-0 | 10 1-53 
» 3 | 140-0 | 216-4] 1400) 10 0-29 
Dec. 7 | 130-0 | 221-0] 130-0} 9 11-30 
. 14 | 130-0 | 209-4) 1300) 9 11-76 
21 | 130-0 | 219-7} 130-0) 9l-ll 
28 | 130-0 | 211-5 | 130-0} 10 1-52 

1946 

jan. 4) 1300 | 203-0} 1200); 10 0-06 
» 1) 140-0 | 200-0 | 140-0) 10 0-38 
» 18 | 130-0 | 185-3 | 120-0) 10 0-59 
, 25} 140-0 209-9} 140-0 | 10 1-78 
Feb 1 | 130-0 | 207-4 | 130-0} 10 1-40 
8 | 130-0 | 214-7 | 1300 | 10 0-98 
~ 15 | 130-0! 209-7 | 130-0] 10 1-39 
22 | 130-0 | 221-2! 130-0! 10 1-55 


On February 22 applications at £99 17s. 6d. 
to be paid for on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Saturday of the following week were accepted as to about 
36 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
Applications at 
#99 17s. 7d. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, and at 
£99 17s. 5d. for bills to be paid for on Friday were accepted 
in full. £130 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered 
For the week ended March 2 the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum amount 


at higher prices were accepted in full. 


for March 1. 


of £90 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(- thousands) 


| 


Wei | 3% 24% 
ded N.S.C. | Detence | Savings War 
= | Bond= | Bonds | Bonds 
1945 | 
Dec. Il 3.640 | 5,460 88,661 | 18,624 
es 7 3,119 | 4,756 130,362 | 27,478 
; @ 2.494 5,036 | fap cliosed 
1946 | 
jan. 1 4988 | 6,232 a a 
as aa 2.341 | 5,404 ae a 
ae 3,605 | 6,480 ino eee 
22 4,095 | 5,759 eos oo 
ae 4,871 | 5,274 oom eo 
Feb 5 | 4,550 | 5,567 al ae 
12 3,256 5,480 ooo ooo 
19 | 4,000 | 5,990 
Totats | ‘ | 
to date |1,533,592* 993 862% 2.778,4647¢'5,410.266f§ 
* 326 weeks. + 260 weeks t 247 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 


Up to Jan. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to the 


amount of £304,620,000 has been repaid 


8-5 | 1636-5 


| 1572-0 


Net Repayments 
Loan, 1945 
Nat. Savings Certs... 5,600 | 3° Term. Anauities. 
“ Other Debt” :— 
aaa 
| 
Wavs and Means 
Adgvaace-s.. 255% 
Treasury Deposits. . . 
Tax Reserve Certs. .. 


1,222 


139,745 


Total 
Float- 
ing 
Debt 


6082 -6 
6577 +1 


6294 -0 


6214 -2 


Per 
Cent. 
Allotted 


at 


Mia. 
Rate 


7 
46 
54 
56 
46 
33 
53 


46 
59 
54 
51 
49 
43 
49 


6 


for bills 


°% AND 2}°. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 27, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


f f 
Notes Issued - Govt. Debt... 11,015 100 
In Civeln. ... 1323,113,.722] Other Govt. ; 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,191,259 
Partinent .. 77,134,111 | Other Secs... . 783,882 
Silver Coin ... 9,768 


Amt. ot Fid. 
PA 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247, ess 


1400, 247, 833 "1400, 247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMEN|1 
£ £ 
14,553,000 | Govt. Sees.... 215,534,838 
3,461,435 | Other Sees. : 
16, 669, 885] Discounts and 
—— -_— Advances... 
Other Deps. : Securities... 


Props’ Capital 


Public Deps.*. 
7,443, 7 
21,175,148 


Bankers..... 234,489,175 ——-— —— 
Other Accts..* — 53.035,975 28,618, 415 
—- -——- See 77,134,111 
287,525,150 | Gold & Silver 
Rs wards oe 922,104 


22,209, 468 522,209,468 
* locluding Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





(£ millions) 
1945 | 1946 
| Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
| 28 13 | 20 27 
issue Dept. : 2 
Notes in circulation ..... 1217 -11328 -7:1322 -6 1323-1 
Note: in banking depart | 
ee es aig cc 33-1) 71-5} 77-7) 77-1 
Goverament debt and | 
securities” ©. ..6. 00205. 1249 -3. 1399 -2 1399 -2:1399 -2 
Other securities......... | 0-7 0-8 0-8 0-6 
SEE cochicc sino oad aes wae | 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine ot. | 168 72/3; 172/23, 172/3 
Banking Dept. : | 
Deposits : 
I ies seme ie wpe ath 18-1 11-9 12-4 16-7 
SET ot tons o aken es oinkte 207 -8 238-5 218-7, 234-5 
ihe. : thas ssn o> bane 60-5 54-1 53-6) 53-0 
MS Sdibund ovine co unes 286 -4) 304-5 284-6 304-2 
Securities : 
Government. ........0- 238 -0; 232-5 198-9 215-5 
Discounts, etc........ os 8-5 26 11-0 i-4 
ME, i<covstabseon oo een 23-1; 15-1) 14-2) 21:2 
Ss cemnbenatcowhehes lt 269-6 250-3!) 224-1) 244-1 
Banking dept. res. ........ | 34-8 72-2) 78-5) 78-1 
| o | o ° ° 
“* Proportion ”.........+-- 12-1; 23-7) 27 5 25 6 


* Government debt is #11,015,100 ; capital / 14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 350 million to £1,400 
million on #cecember 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARING 5 
x thousands 


Week Aggregate 





Ended from Jan. 1 to 

Feb. feb keb Feb 

24, | 23, 24, 23, 

; 1945 1946 1945 1946 

Working days :— | 6 6 47 46 
Kirmingham....... 1,502 2,339 | 14,769 | 21,341 
ES «Sey ow | 1,463 1,998 | 15,910 | 17,05) 
DEE os cseent nee 689 644 | 5,802 6,123 
BRL pS au cc's 959 632 847 5,856 7,162 
DR. Sos h wake t «8 925 1,2;3 11,050 | 11,504 
ee a eee 827 1,064 | 7,698 9,106 
Liverpool ......... 5,841 | 6,878 | 41,852 | 47,312 
Manchester........ 3,285 | 3,691 | 29,342 | 33,375 
Newcastle......... 1,917 | 2,155 | 15,091 | 16,864 
Nottingham....... 434 521 | 4,018 5,081 
Sheffield .......... 747 | 984 8,973 9,534 
Seuthampton...... 206 230 | 1,675 1,918 
89 TOWER: .. cc ees' | 18,468 | 22,624 | 162,036 | 186,371 
Ea ay | 8,926 9,262 | 67,960 | 82, 321 


GOLD AND SILVER 


lhe Bank of England's official buving price tor sod 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price ot silver remained at 703 cents per 
ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion price: 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1946 Rs. a, Rs. s. 
Gis BE: vn cstiicterts ahs 89 12 144 «0 
be) BBonse vc ccddcecx- Market ciosed 
; ih shin 60h 406» os ” 
a. Laird Paieb aa okt 8 68 141 +10 
MPN baie db ob ee’ os 85 2 142 «8 
URW s be ose sCasere 87.0 0 144 «67 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 









12 U.S.F.R. BANK: Feb. “eb. | Feb. 
Resources 14, 21, 
Gold certifs. on hand and at 19% 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
from Treasury .....s+ss+.| 17,694 17,188) 17,188) 17,248 
Total reserves ....cccccces 18 587/ 17,983) 17, 983; 18,043 
Total cash reserves. .cecese: 267) 349) 347 349 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. ......| 19,231) 23, 227) 23,253) 23,017 
Total loans and secs. ..+e+++| 19,529) 23,518) 23, 665) 23, 372 
Tota! resources .. perl 272! 44,026 44, 183 44.217 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn. ee 22,065) 24, 149} 24,155) 24,151 
Excess mr. bank res. ...e0+. 900} 1,220) 864; 1,060 
Mr. bank res. dep. ..... eeee| 13,999) 15,717) 17,730} 15,490 
Govt. deposits... +eeeeeeees| 517, 716, 864 940 
Total deposits ....eeeeeee--| 16,188, 17,659) 17,730) 17.665 
Total liabilities .... «| 40,272) 44, 026 44,183 44,217 
Reserve ratio. ..... (48 6% 43 0%(42 “9% 431% 
BANK AND TREASURY | 

RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock....... «| 20,506! 20,157) 20,157) 20,233 
Treasury & bank currency...| 4,124) 4, 413} 4, 424 4,434 





LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation........ 


25,652) 27,929) 27,967) 27,955 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... 


mae — 3,165) 3,258 














BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 
“4 Jan Jan. Feb. 


, 24, 31,  P 
ASsETs 1945 1946 1946 





CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 


NETH ERLANDS 
Million £’s_ 





Feb. | Feb. { Feb. | Feb 28, 4, ll, 18, 
11, 2, 9, 16, ASSETS 1946 1946 1946 1946 
Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 A ore a ee 712-9; 712° 712-9} 712°9 
ee ee eccccceovcs 2-65) 265) 2-65) 2-65 Foreign balances, etc.*. .| 4,572 +7) 4 676 -9| 4.669 -4] 4.663 +5 
Brit. Govt. secs. ....cc0ccee * 84) 31-20) 33-20) 33°54 Ly ey ee 0 +2) 0 +5 0-1) Ol 
Sterling balances.....ecee+.| 1°45) 3 17) 2-06; 1-7] 


Loans and advances _ 
| current account....../ 
Of which*to N.E.1. 
Advances to Govt...... 
Other assets.......+0.- 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation .. 
Current accounts :— 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........| 32-05 57 19) 38 “| 31-96 





BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 











. «| 2,025 +0] 2,119 -7| 2,148 -3| 1,890 +2 
Bt AMS ohana; i | 2,010 -9 1,834 6 
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BANK. Million lorins 


Jau Feb | Feb Feb. 





146-4) 144-3) 1466) 148 +4 
44-8 44°8 44-8 44-8 

Nil Nil Nil Nil 

144-9) 162*5| 157-7) 128-4 











iewcdieengaentt seceinitanieaaine 1, 809 -2) 1,695 -2 
: (6) Govt. special ....} 105-6) 105-6) 105-6) 105-7 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb 1) OUT ties ernns 949-4) 955-0) 994-6) 979-6 
5, |. 31.) 7 14 of which blocked 
1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 i" ta an 
Assets ia, f notes surrender ..| 300-9} 404-9} 395-0] 346-6 
|) ae ee eee « oe} 32,094) 31,943) 52,754) 52,754 Sundry accounts ....... 260 0| 340-1] 346-01 3466 
Foreign exchange .......... 1,050) 3,119) 3160) 4,139 
Private loans and accounts..| 2,025) 2,369) 1,935) 1,544 ae iecngpecieiane een mainte 
Reams to State. .i.ccccsctes 36,901) 50,903) 51,004) 50,277 This item inciudes clearing ‘account “balances. 


CENTRAL BAN 
Million 


PE bs on d4c0 geese 
a) Govt. accounts... ° 
6) Private accounts ....... 





- «| 47,592) 72,410) 7 73 esa 72, 915 
4) 6} 
seo — 34a 3,132 


——$$<—$ ASSETS 
BANK OF CANADA 


Million Can, $’s Gold at Home 


Feb. [ Jan “Jan. | Feb 
7 | 2. 3» 6, Treasury bonds ...... coece 
Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve: Goldft....... Notes in circulation . 


an ee i 
Other.......| 175-56) 101-83] 101-83} 101-83 








Securities ........ +++ /1519 +32) 1842 -25| 1845 -21/ 1835 -06 Banks ....... got 
LIABILITIES 

Note circulation ....... 1021 -54:1093 jet 108& “84! 1088 +05 Reserve ratio .........- i. 

Deposits : Dom. Govt...| 36 -09| 206-06! 191-34, 169-68 

Chartered banks ....... 415 -04) 478 -05| 500 +99) 493-64 








t Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


jacietetacasé «| 1,231) 1,227) 1,227) 1,223 
Other gold and for. exe. ..... 3 


Non Int. Govt. bonds ...... 84 84 84 


eecees| 2,694) 2,722) 2,722) 2,829 
Deposits: Government...... 538} 516) (515, 436 


Certs. of participation ......| 183, 180} 176) 168 





CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 









































K OF ARGENTINA 
paper pesos 


Nov. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
15, | 30, | 15, | 31, 
1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
3,385| 3.429| 3,451 


84 
14 ne 745 748 


1,685} 1,719! 1,736] 1,768 
“|87 -4%|87 4% |87 -5%|83 -7% 











1946 SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Gale . have see cncagcuee 75,151) 129,817} 129,817] 129.817 sane iad ets oe, Feb. an. | Feb. 
Private discounts * and Million Swiss Frs. 10, | *S 
advances............ 42,033) 48,416] 52,498) 55,451 _ ASSETS 1945 1946 | 1946 
Advances to State: Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. GEIB... Gocsiicicch vee 276 -4 300 -9} 300-9 
Totalts......s2- 488,212) 450, 505) 450,455) 450,455 15, ; ol fF 15, Clearing & other exch.| 178 -4 70+9| 66-3 
(a) In occupation costs .| 426, ,000) 426, 000) 426,000) 426 000 Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 Treasury bonds...... 127 125-1) 125-1 
(b) Treasury advances.} 1, 700! Nil il me OL GMBAST.... cddek « « -|/4598 +3)4748 8/4757 -2/4734 8 | 47333 Commercia! bills.....} 588 -6; 533-3) 527°8 
(c) Fixed advances....} 54, 512} 24,505 24,455) 24,455 Foreign exchange....| 101-3) 178-9) 185-4) 184-9) 192-1 Securities......s.00.| % 48-6) 48-5 
Discounts ....... «++| 193-0) 117-2) 121-2) 80-0) 73-2 Advances......e+e++| 247 °4 214-0) 235-1 
LIABILITIES Advances........... 13-9} 20-5) 23-6) 23 6) 23 +2 
NE cb ee Os cccte ..+| $69,718) 580, 987) 592,436| 593 891 Securities...... eoese| 6494] 62+2) 62-2) 62-2) 62-2 LIABILITIES 
Deposit total....... .»+| 38,571] 57,668) 56,749) 54,427 LIABILITIES an | Notes in circulation .. Pe 885-0) 900-2 
(a) Govt. accounts..... 765| 7,521 5, 782) 3,980 Notes in circulation . .|3350 -9| 3558 -0/3614 +5| 3550 -0|3505 +4 Dapostes, «.<s0s ce cee 7 205 -6| 200-9 
(6) Other accounts ....} 37.806 50, rr 50, — 50,447 Other sight liabs. ... */1350 *1/1296 - *6)1260 9) *9\1258 8 11305 9 Clear'ng & other exch.| 44 31-3} 31°35 
| 
(Continued from page 35 D (WEEKLY InpicEs) (1935-39= 105) 
| Ne wh | 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Turnover in the market as a whole Feb. Feb. Feb 
appears to have been on much the same reduced level as last week Low igh ws = ons 
and it is impossible to detect any definite trend in investment policy, Jan. F 


except possibly in the further rise in the Funds. There are, however, 
a number of isolated features, both favourable and the reverse. 

The gilt-edged market opened firm with some buying of Bank stock 
with the result that the new Treasury 3 per cent. was expected to open 
on Friday at about 103. Later a buying wave developed and there 
were a number of rises, especially in the 4 per cent. Stocks. On Thurs- 
day local loans touched par for the first time since 1908. 

One of the principal features was the slump in Japanese bonds on 
the Chancellor’s statement. This not only suggested that the chances 
of the service being resumed are slight but also that he at least would 
not feel sorrow on that account. There was a sympathetic decline 
in German bonds. 

Industrials in general were irregular, with home railways sagging 
now that the results are all known. There was some buying of heavy 
engineering shares, while the good results of the London stores produced 
some sharp rises. Tobacco and brewery shares were, however, again 
weak on what were considered to be adverse developments in the 
American political field. The easy tone of Wall Street is‘also probably 
a depressing factor. 

Producing Kaffirs were firm in the early part of the week on the 
expectation of relief in the coming budget and many rose considerably 
on the first news on Thursday morning. Developing mines were 
bought and “ Freddies,”” among others, rose to new heights. There 
was also some activity in West African gold and Rhodesian copper 
mines with higher quotations, but oil shares have been depressed by 


the developments in India. Leaseholds, however, were in demand 
at higher prices. 


Stock Exchange : New York 


STANDARD AND Poor's CORPORATION INDICES 
Dairy InpEx oF 50 Common Stocks 
. (1925 = 100) 


















1946 Aver Transactions 1946 Transactions 
Feb. 14........ 173- 1,290,000 Feb. 18...... 1,560, 
» UB.ceeeeee | 17655 1,780,000 oes eOpya 2,300,000 
. beshb eee 178 6 1,380,000* gg MOcb bce 2,150,000 


~~ 7945: High, 179°3 (Feb. 2). Low, 165-9 (Jan. 4). ® Two-hour session Si 






















354 Industrials ......... 141-7 181-7 151-7 
20 Rails..... ERR 154 -3(c) 168 -8(a)| 168-7 
20 Utilities. ....cccccce 119-8 127-4(b)| 172-0 
402 Stocks .....cccecees 139-1 148-9 148-9 144 6 140-5 
Av. yield %f .......00- 367 3-44 3-44 3+54 3-67 
t 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Jan. 16. (b) Jan. 30. (ce) Feb. 20. 
London 
*“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 
Security Indices | Yield 


1946 





Feb. 21..... | 8,983 5 410 115-3 138-9 2-40 3°83 
cee | 9,383 5282 115-0 139-0 2-70 3-84 

” 98..... | 11,631 7,885 115-2 138 -9 2-10 3-84 
” 96..... | 9821 118-1 138-8 2-70 3-89 
© Markee 836 6.191 115-3 138 9 2-70 3-89 





° July 1, 1935100. + 1928=100, 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 116-7 (Feb. 5). 
lowest, 114-0 (Jan. 2). 20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 139 -0 ‘(Feb. 22) ;, Sane, 135 -9 (Jan. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nomina! Con- New 
March 2, 1946 oo versions ~— 
To Sheschobder® OGly. 65 ta Wes Vice ccenks 688,308 od 225 550,103 


By Stock Exchange Introduction........... bee5 55,700 ose - 61,270 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 356. 


(Continued on page 358) 
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COMPANY RESULTS (February 13, 1946, to February 27, 1946) L 
j 
Net Available Appropriation a 
C Year Tota: | Deprecia- | Profit | 
peapeny Ended Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. Dutribe- Pref. Ord. Tt ; 
Laterest tion . Rate | To Free 
| Div. Div. Reserves jan 
Hi 
Breweries, &c. . ‘ £ t é % b o é 10 
Boddingtons’ Breweries .............. Dec. 31 205,072 ae 28,780 31,406 &,280 20,625 | 12% ait - 95 182,723 241 n 10 
Devenish (J. A.) & Co. ..........002-5 Sept 30 241,973 14,365 22,904 49,228 2,500 18,000 16 one + 2,404 241,495 21,307 ig 10 
Walker (Peter) Warrington & Cain (R.) | Dec 31 | 1035 116 1:724| 252,203} 401,519 80,000 |} 124,850] ll Y + 17,353 || 982,601] 255,928] 9 10 
Canals, &c. 10 
Denis TEs « nc ondns s cu0 ths on - | Sep 273,455 40,000 58,835 66 549 5,000 35,000 1 ote — 41165 287,250 44,716 6 10 
Coal, Iron and Steei 10 
Bolsover Colliery Co.........++ eseveee | Dec. 31} 853,917 = 497,491 | 666,846 62,500 | 267,457 | 20 sii + 167,540 832,620 | 391,200] 1g 10 
eee eee | Dec. 31 69,220 6,000 36,112 64,927 5,200 3,750 15 15,000 |+ 12,162 41,425 27,004 | 18 10 
I) eee ae oooes | Des, R 303,989 45,135 182,154 272,840 20,000 136,366 | 10 25,000 |+ 788 377 100 172 294 | 10 10 
Financial, Land, &c. = 10 
Mortgage Co. of River Plate .....0-0-. | Dec. 31 98,380 - 28,972 | 103,107 1,853 10,500 7 10,000 |+ 639 90,758 19,638] 7 10 
Tobacco Securities ta csccvdcenense | Oi 440,893 we 440,893 598, 206 ow 439,917 (163 & a + 976 397,400 397,400 |14& Nu 2 
il 
‘ Cleveland Petroleum Co. .-.e+eeeeeeee | Oct. 31] 124,308 he 48,712 97,110 int 47,750 |10& wo. «=CsdI+si«HD || «108,075 41,651 /lo&1y 5 
Rubber 
Kali Glagah Rubber ...... seeceeseves | Sept. 30 640 wo. [Dr 623 2,960 ose -_ -_ on 623 603 |Dr. 716| Nu 1] 
Sendayan (F.M.S.) Rubber .......-se. | Sept. 0 1,474 oo 493 25,477 ooo ooo eso eso + 493 1,308 414/| NO 10 
+ Taiping gee! =~ pa ecccceeeee | Sept. 0 1.530 eco Dr' 660 13,935 eco eco oo eco 660 1540 |Dr 177| Na 2 
ipping 
Isle of Man Steam Packet ...... wwe | Dec. 351 314 395 19,730 40,989 61,997 ooo 42,000 1 con —- 1,011 316, 392 42,605 7 10 
Shops and Stores u 
Lennards Limited ......... escceseeee | Dec. 29 83,937 8,445 23,968 50,051 4,313 4,687 | 3% 14.000 |+ 968 90,231 17,786 | 28 10 
Lotus Limited ......... seseccecveeee | Dec. S31 | 227,04 os 59,437 14,914 12,250 4,018 | 10 oe «=. [+ -s:13,169 |] 303,193 48,125] 8 $ 
Randall (H. E.) —— ercccccescces | Dec, 31 27 484 4.720 20,928 71,076 5,100 14,437 ty ove + 1,391 28,723 20,314 a “a 
a) 
Rajawella > " seccccccccccces | June DO 56,713 ooo 19,857 28,383 8,400 6,000 6 §,000 |+ 487 83,429 16,387 6 tod 
extiles ie 
Ashton Brothers & Co........... seeee | Dec. 29 151,000 13,909 22,101 41,476 2,700 10,800 | 10 8,000 |+ 601 187,634 17,192 % = 
Bennett (James) & Co. (Warrington). Dec. 19 28,938 1,382 9,453 9,719 ri 8,000 | 10 1,500 |— 41 32,356 9,555| 10 
Morley (1. & Pipes oa veunecesgeves ewe | Dec. 31 177,076 ooo 95,576 106,297 38,000 45,000 5 13,684 |+ 1,892 212 658 89.333 5 
Birmingham & District RR Trust .. | Dec. 31 368 415 ese 174,770 645.954 25,190 48,071 ut 20,000 [+ 31,509 390,739 185.837 8 i _H 
British Investment Trust........ccves = 1 329,481 ose 117,459 194, 386 37,500 62,500 15,000 |+ 2,459 320,262 111,198} 13 ; 
British Maritime Trust .........ecccee 31 84,490 ove 64,332 80,698 ae 40,000] 8 28,000 |— 668 81,787 57,932 1 AC 
Charter Trust & Agency........seec0e. | Nov. 0 46, 365 ons 17,297 25,883 12,500 2,500 1 ove + 2297 44,930 17,008 Ni 1 
Equatorial Trust Limited.........e000 | Dec, 31 32,223 ooo 11,725 40,259 gee 10,000 4 1,568 |\— 5,843 30,240 10,695 3b i] 
Foreign & Colonial Investment Trust .. | Jan. 10 174,340 exe 80,879 134.209 37,500 000 4 12,000 |+ 1,379 167,483 16,979 4 1 
General Consolidated Investment Trust 31 106,636 ove 988 66, 864 10,517 20,000 | 10 10,000 |— 4,529 100,422 34,366 8 
General Investors & Trustees ......0-. | Jam. 31 109,471 oe 35,860 39,705 10, 169 19,847 9 5,000 |+ 844 108,120 35,409 9 A 
Glasgow Stockholders Trust ......« an. 2 69,563 ooo 17 997 32,559 10,6 5,600 4 eee + 1,700 65,756 16,199 a BU 
Great Northern Investment Trust ..... | Nov. 30] 182,224 ie 58,685 | 128,723 23,625 21,000 1 30,000 |\— 15,940 173,954 52,627 6 X 
Guardian Investment Trust........2-. | Jam. 20f; 50,937 me 30,966 53,602 11,484 13,906 3 5,000 |+ 576 41,716 27,891 5 ‘ 
International Investment Trust ....... | Jan. 31 71,767 ie 40,265 | 115,589 14,062 18,500 9 ae + 1,703 68,555 37,054 8 i 
Mercantile Investment & General Trust {| Jan 31 465 521 as 163,714 295,357 44,479 97,417; WW 15,000 |+ 6,818 449,401 156,040 | 10 
Midland-Caledonian Investment Trust.. 31 26,819 lio 9,305 14,802 eos 1,200 8 ot + 2105 25,835 8,958 6 i ‘ 
Premier Investment Co. ........-.++++ Jon. S| ° 151734 > 51880] 51,880 23,437 | 13,500 / 4% 14,943 a 138,808 | 33,250| 25 
Scottish United Investors...........+ . 31 153,008 ase 45,707 12,223 18,450 17,040 1 10,000 |+ 217 143,907 42,720 6 : 
Second British Assets Trust........... Dec. 31 136,633 ove 41,972 98,451 12,384 17,468 10 13.669 |— 1,549 126,911 38,532 9 ; 
Sterling Trust Limited ............. -- | Dec HL 205, 979 ooo 60,890 105,970 22,194 24,318 ab 10.000 |+ 4,378 201,092 59,500 $ é 
United States & General Trust ...... -- | Dec. 31 140,653 ooo 42,985 75,255 20,250 16,209 6 eos + 6,526 135,401 39,106 6 
United States Investment Corporation . | Dec. 31 42,369 ese 14,782 37,752 5,643 5,600 4 3,000 |+ 539 41,154 14,178 1 ‘ 
Winterbottom Trust ...........- eeeee | Dec. 18 51,669 ans 23,853 48,839 15,625 5,000 a 5,000 — 1,772 49,085 22,677 2 ! 
Waterworks } 
Bristol Waterworks... ....... sseeees | Dec, 31] 234,609 =e 146.442 | 231653 68,002 77,735 os si + 705 287,689 | 193,217 64, oe 
East Worcestershire Waterworks ...... | Dec. 31 21,382 5,525 6,653 24,174 2,363 4,000; 10 ob + 290 24,331 6,683; 10 
Other | 
Belfast Ropework Co.........sse00 .. | Dec. 31| 46,969 al 44,440 | 65,067 2,500} 31,500 | 105 10,000 |+ 440 38,522; 38,140| 8 Ja 
Bluestone & Elvin.......ccccccoccces | Dec. 31 81,258 2,331 31,366 39,274 4,500 15,000 2 10,000 |+ 1,866 83,757 36,351 20 “+ 
Bolding (John) & Sons . evcese sees | Dec. 31 39,095 2,191 15,104 46,954 875 7,000 14 ooo + 1,229 28,151 8,449 12 _ 
Bradbury, Greatorex & ee | Jan. 7 62,417 in 46,618 117,242 12,000 32,670 9 ose + 1,948 58,880 47,224 9 
British Tyre Ge ReRer . 2. cccscsiccces | Sept. 30 295,083 47,898 94,417 170,045 1129 54,426 12 25,000 |+ 3,741 277,219 86,970 ll 
Brooke Tool Manufacturing........... | Sep. 47,382 ae 38,617 62,405 ove 17,500 | 1% 15,000 + 6,117 45,480 33,626 | 20 
Culter Mills Paper ...........scsseeee Dec. 31| 50,451} |. 33,044 | 49,984)... 19,688 | 15 11,250 |+ 2,106 || 42,254) 31,073) 10 ¢ 
English Electric Company ..... seeeeee | Dec. 31} 591,031 | 100,000} 442,668 | 530,538 73,830 | 235,915; 10 100,000 |+ 32,923 |; 584,775 | 434,984 | 10 
Gossantl Linsited >, Ou... ...0daccbeoce Nov. 30 | 43,743 | 1,863 19,062 29, 568 1,563 7,250 | 10 one + 10,250 |! H 48,272 | 8,898 1 
os Tobacco (Gt. Britain & Ireland) Oct. 31 117, 612.506 | 313,658 | 7,816,078 | 7,954,345 436, 756 | 6,573,534 ou | 500,000 + 305,788 I 119 131, 950 7,628,557 17st 
Improved Wood Pavement Co......... | Dec. 31 15,219 605 |Dr. 1,451 3,318 | 4,009 | T% |Dr. 5,629 \+ 169 | = :18,377 | 1,664 1 : 
Jackson Bros. (of Knottingley)........ | Dee. 31 83,911 | 4,090 10,585 54,708 ‘1950; 11,737; 30 ve = |= 3,102 |} 69,932 | 13,184] 25 
— RON PAL . ooin.csssd¥seocese | Dee. 31 | 49,370 5,418 20,368 37,354 4,219 | 11,250 15 eee |+ 4,899 | 46,963 | 20,886 124 ( 
iverpool “Daily Post & Echo” ....... Dec. 31 332,583 | ove 57,982a, 215,923 5,000 | 87,500 25 ooo |— 34,518 || 329,703 | 155,058 25 
London Palace (1921)...:.......e.00- Sept. 29 29,466 | a 9,053 11 836 ove | 2,548 2b coe i+ 6,505 27,902 Dr. 774 Nil ' 
Manchester Royal Exchange.......... | Dec. 31 | 67,548 | 7 6,119 64,029 S00 ool coe ip |j+ 6,119 | 64,069 | 9,121 | Nil ' 
Miltom Antiseptic. ......cccvecciccces | Sep. 30 | 91,193 | 3,413 38,960 123 603 2,596 | 7,356 | 15 25,707 + 3,301 77,323 | 29,423 15 ; 
Outram (George) & Co. ........ese00. | Dec. 31; 111,924 | ~ 96,034 126,337 ooo | 65,717 » ry + 5,317 | 102,982 | 80,771 » 
Pacteee: {Ee Fp EGO... occcvepecsececs Dec, 31 | 72,111 4,671 12,123 63,232 3,300 | 5,750 | 5 i+ 3,073 101,949 | 12,791 5 4 
Phities 65. & i) & Gaiciaccacvviscces | Jan. 19} 223,202 | 7,097 42,944 48,761 30,333 | 8,250, 3 i+ 4,361 210,381 | 41,745 3 
Phillips Rubber Soles ..........-s+e08 Nov. 304. 101,668 | 1,333 35,185 56,473 9,000 20,250 | lly ‘5,000 |+ 935 103,174 | =©34,593} ll 
Radcliffe’s Edible Products ........... | Sept. 30 11,009 | 294 5,545 6,074 3,000 1,562 | 50 640 |+ 343 6,125 | 1,013; N i 7 
Savory & Moore........0sss+eccesees | Mar. 31 94,828 ‘ 15,459 | 36,357 14,034 | STP oS | 1,425 1 80,538. | 20,725 | Nil 7 
Sheffield Cabinet Co.......eeeseeeeees Dec. 31 17,308 | 1,888 | 7,120 9,288 1,950 | 2,000 | 10 3,000 |+ 170 13,924 | 3,676 | 1% 1 
Southalls (Birmingham) .............. Dec. 31 221,360 | 34,758 112; 621 155,017 ese | 64,350 | 27) 48,087 |+ 184 279,116 100,787 25 
Wembley Stadiumi-............ccceee Dec. 31 386,913 11,402 65,879 75,527 | 21,625 | 40,000; 40 10,000 — 5,746 157,578 54,269 | 25 ‘ 
White (John) Impregnable Boots...... | Dec. 31 50,758 | oe 17,354 24 067 | 1576 | 14,470) 22 | .. |+ 1,308 51,007 15,898 | 20 i 
Whiteways Cyder Co. ........+00- sees | Nov 277,420 | 35,903 | 77,115 | 4,500 | 25,000| 25 | 5,000 + 1403) 274,961 | 21,177 | 22 | 
——_ -- —_- | (| 
Totals (£000's): } | ) 
February 13, 1946 to February 27, 1946 . 29,081 704 12,332 15,699 1,331 9,213 ones 1,122 |+ 608 | 30,378 y f } 
January 1, 1946 to February 27, 1946... 55,570 1 865 25,264 43,909 4,073 17,445 | wee 2,141 |+ | 53,086 | 22,545 oo | 
Gas Light & Coke Co.............6- oe 3,836,699 1,038,163 | 1,564,964 191,160 477,546 5 4 369,457 | 4,352,253 825,673 5 4 
South Metropolitan Gas .............. 618,235 185,359 189,973 51,074 | 134,198 4 ext a 87 | 464,146 | 117,608 2 i | 
(a) Excludes £100,000 transferred to Reserve for Deferred Repairs and Renewals. + Free of Income Tax. | | 
(Continued from page 357) New York Prices 
Including Excluding Close Close Close Close Close Close | 
year 4 Conversions § Conversions Feb. Feb. | 3. Commercial Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
£ £ 1. Railroads. 19 2 | and industrial. 19 26 19 26 
SOU EELS ce SOUL SI UECE Lon ipicesn cisco one 128,240,800 118,999,620 —— saat . = pa —_— 7 Paper...... 43 aut 
ae ee ee... 533.795 ‘950, an. Pacific .... 9 ‘iscose .... 69¢ 614 | Liggett Myers... 91 
wes 505,558,796 181,980,019 Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 5S7§ 54 | Anaconda ...... 47t 44 Nat. Distiflers, -. 69 66 
N.Y. Central... 2. 28% | Beth. Steel «.... 103. 974 | Nat. Steel ...... 874 
as * Pennsylvania... 43) 41 3riggs Mfg...... 50 47 | PhelpsDodge... 405 37 1 
Destination Nature of Borrowing Southern....... 52} 51 | CelaneseofAmer. 59} 56 | Proct. Gamble .. oot 63 1 
Brit. Emp. Foreign | Chrysler........ 128§ 120 | Sears Roebuck... 42§ 40 1 
Yeart U.K. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 2. Utilities, ete. | Distillers-Seag... 874 85 Shell Union..... ws 28 ] 
£ £ £ £ £ Amer, Tel....... 192 193 | Eastman Kodak. 239 219 | Std. Oil N.J..... 66h 6 ] 
1946 (to date)... 104,149,145 14,600,475 250,000 79,069,464 4,546,761 35,384,395 | Int. Telephone .. 26 23} | Gen. Electric.... 48% 45§ |) 20thCen Fox... 49) ] 
1945 (to date)... 181,790,592 34,177 125.250 181,375,346 146,250 428, 423 Pacific Light ... 64 58 | Gen. Motors.... 75$ 714) United Drug.... 29) 28 
; ; ae eo . . People’sGas.... 95 92 Inland Steel .... 106$ 100 US. Bel)... cen 83% «81g 1 
* Conversions excluded. ft Includes Government issues to February 20, 1946, only. Sth. Cal. Fd..... 36 35$ | Int. Harvester.. 935} 87 West'house E... 3%} 34 oy 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. W. Union Tel... 49% 45} | Inter. Nickel.... 39) 37 Woolworth ..... 55g Sly 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 
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Prices, | l r Net Gross Prices, ce ent’ | Il Price Price, | Yield 
| Feb Feb. Yield* Yield* Year 1946 .s ro . , Feb. | Feb. Feb. 
jet Feb. 27| Name ot Security le 20, 27, | Feb. 27. | Feb. 27, ||Jan.1to Feb. 26) ividend' =| = Name ot ‘Security 19 | 2 2, 
“High | Low fee | ate | rote | te |e ee coe ee i ieemenep 26) Se 
—— || British Funds* .& Gets Me el . % 1 & iron, Coat and Steel | i Yury 
100%) | 100% | | Conversion 24% 1944-49(a) bt 100 éoe toe ove 60/9 | 57/6 8 6) 4 4|\Babcock caer a «|| 59/9 39/6 |}4 0 9 
100 100% | | War Bonds 23% oa’ | E 100 1004 ae 1 0 6}; 48/9 43/6 a +t? || Bolsover eee ‘| a4 8 : 3 : 
100; 100} | Nat. Def. 24% 1944-48 A 100 100 % cae 113 5 || 29/- | 27/6 te b pevee, a = = 3 = 4 
1003 | 100% | War Bonds 24% 1946-48. ks 100f, | 100% | 012 21/116 8 || 10/9 | 9/93 6 ‘ a (Camae Laird 5/-| 10/6 / : 
102% | 101f% | Conversion 3% 1948-53.. || E | 1014xd) 101}xd| 01710} 2 4 6 || 25/9 | 22/9 5 b a |\Colvilles Ord. Stk. £1...... 25/9 | 2/6 |3 2 9 
101% 1004 War Bonds 24% 1949-51. || E 10lf | 10lf% | 018 10/2 1 8] 93/- | 88/- 15 b| 5 a@|iCory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £1...]) 92/6 | 92/6 |417 9 
100} || Exchequer Bie 13% 1950|| E 100% | 100 | 017 10}113 9 || 28/15 | 25/- 8 c| 8 ¢|\Dorman Ord. £2 eBln as | 27/3 | 27/6 |516 3 
1023 || War Bonds 24% 1951-53. || E 1Olpxd| 101gxd 1 2 112 4 5 || 43/9 | 41/3 76) 4 a|\Guest Keen &c. Stk. a 42/3 | 41/9 |5 5 9 
101; | War Bonds 24% 1952-54. || E ean 10lfxd} 1 211}2 6 31|| 34/- | 30/3 15 b| ‘Tea ||Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- . 33/6 33/- |616 3 
1024 | || Funding 2% 1952-57. E 102 1024 | 1 110|2 7 1/) 23/1 | 22/03 6 ¢| 7 ¢|/Harland & W. Ord. Stl fi. | 23/- 22/9 |6 3 9 
101% | ” | War Bonds 24% 1954-56. || E 101} ll | 1 4 4)2 6 10] 21/6 /4 b a ||\Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. {1/| 21/- 21/- |712 0 
1044, | 1024 || Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58... |) B 103% | 104% | 1 3 4)210 2) 46/- | 41/6 a b ||Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. £ Ras “ill 44/6 — 3 3 ot 
105s | 102} || War Loan 3% 1955-59. . E 104%, | 105 1 3 4] 210 11) 58/3 | 56/9 12h ¢ ¢ ||Stewarts and Lio fl) $7/3 56/104! 4 
103; | 101% | Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65. || E 1034 1038 }1 4 7)211 2] 28/- | 27/6 c c Summers (J.) ‘A’ Stk. él) 28/- 28/- 6 s 0 
101 98 || Funding 24% 1956-61. . E 1003 100g |1 6 9]|210 2) 57/- /9 | 8 6| 4 a|\Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. 54/- 55/- i¢7¢ 
1044 | 101} | Funding 3% 1959-69.... || E 1044 | 104% 11 6 8] 214 O]j 12/- | 10/103]| 124¢ 7 Thomas and Bald. Ord. /8. | 11/7 | 11/74 
nel 1123} || Funding 4% 1960-90.... || & 1154 | ies | 1 0 7) 214 8 || 25/103) 24/- || Spb a |\United Steel Ord. Stk. 25/- | 25/-xd' 6 8 0 
1033 | 1014} | Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70. || E 1053xd)  103§xd) 1 7 6] 213 11|) 20/6 | 18/14 } 6 6) 4 @||Vickers Ord. Stk. wr 20/3 | W/- | 5 0 
115} | 113} || Victory Bonds 4% ...... t 114}}xd) 1153xd)} 1 4 61217 0 : Textiles o oe 
104 | 101_—si|| Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75. || E 103% 103#|1 8 71)215 1 I 13/8} | 13/- \ Nilc| Nilc ¢ | Bleachers Assn. Ord, Stk. 13/6 / ‘ = 
1054, | 103 || War Loan 34% aft. 1952. || E 105% | 105} | 1 3 9] 215 8 | 26/6 | 25/44 || 4 c} § =|Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. 26/- 26/- 3 3 
112% | 109k || Consols 4% (after 1957).. || E Ulf | W2% | 1 O11) 214 1) 36/- | 33/75 | cl 8 ¢ | British Celanese Ord, 10/-. ‘| 35/- 4/9 12 6 0 
109% | 106k | Conv. 3% (after 1961).. || E 109% | 108gxd| 1 6 O| 215 10 || 54/3 | 51/6 || 5 5| 38a /\Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. | 53/9 5. 18 | 3 3 6 
99% | 97% || Local Loans 3%......... U 99} 99 |113 113 0 4} 51/10) 54/1} || a| § b jCourtanide Oud. Sth. «+-|| 65/6 ae s-s 
934 | 9k | Consols 24%. ......00+-. U 92 46 923 |1 9 91214 2 36/6 | 34/9 || 2b s [English S. Cotton ra i. “|| 35/7 io, +2 22..0 
(@) To be repaid Apr. 1, 1946. (6) To be —— July 1, 1946 * To redemption, assumptions | at ae | te $ |inoss po oF te isa: 
indicated: Net vields after allowing for tax at 9s. in. E=earliest date U=Undated (flat Py 30/3 | Thc 4 | Hoyle an ond. Ste 7 A 6/6 35/6 ee 
See, b Rw Saptocsbes Bh FO. _ 5 Aguenge Meee yeu 6 mie. _____3__|] gap, |e Heoabee i '|Patons & Baldwins Ord. £1.|| 91/3 | 91/103, 316 3 
= ain Prices, Year | Price, | Price Yield, || | || Electrical Saanateane \ - . 
Year 1945 ree " | Name ot Security = |g | "6, | ‘2 | at ia. | 2 *| © ‘ibm ae Catendes On fill See | ae | 
SE ee aoe eC Cae ee |e [eet | ats] B laces ceeal andes | we [3 3 
| || Dom. & Col. Govts. | | s. d. 
1014 294 | 1044 | 1004 Australia H% Msi 1-85 105 104 3 18 6 ! 95/- | 92/9 | lie Mm. ye Gas and Electricity 93/9 93/9 |314 6 
106 103 ew Zealan % i | 
lise 113 1164 nt igeria 4% 1963.......... 116 116 | 2:15 11 || 44/14 | 37/6 2 0 Kousy of London Sik ‘| ay. we : 5 : 
107s | 104 || 107% | 105 uth Africa 4% 1954-59. .|| 107 107 «1213 3 i a | ¢ inet ee el oe leas 
1003 | 99 || 101 99} Birmingham 25% Seach | 100 101 | 212 6 || 33/3 31/103 fe b ||North-East Electric Ste £1. /- a 4 ; : 
101 | 100 || 102§ | 100} ||Bristol 3% 1958-63........ | 102 102 | 218 0 || 37/103) 34/3 6} 3a —e. — Stk. 31/- /' : 
102 998 || 102 100 are) 3% 1963-66...... || 102 102 [218 5 sayen | 3476 w ol a6 clue wr Ge oe ae w- | w- |3u 9 
98 94§ || 100% | 97 HILCLC. 3%...........0- ee+|| 100 100 3.0 0) 29/9 a 1pe| TPeHBSA Ord Stic 1.222 i so ls 4 0 
101; | 100 | 102 | 1004 Liverpoot 3% 1954-64..... 102 102 | 217 2) wae i} / hs Sl oes sii ia ye By 17 7 0 
i Foreign Governments || 14/ 3/4 » » a + P See ad me 13 9 3 
96 91; | 954 944 ntine 34% Bds. 1972. ..| 95 95 316 1} 3 35/- ; e : 2 oe uiiond Gt. ie fies} a we 1229 9 
80 67} || 78 134 |[Austria 44% Gtd. 1934-59, || 778 76 | 410 0} et ss): ake —— A. We vs |9 8 6 
464 | 40 4 40 ||Brazil 4% 1889 A, Int. 13%|| 43 43 13 9 Qi Is 16/2% a oie . Beds ft ae 1320 6 
15 63 || 67 64 |\Brazil 5% 1914 A’ Int. al 7 66 |5 1 6 | 84/6 as ap) Hk et rsearl os aye [2-1 Ot 
214 27 25 =| Chile 6% asem 24/0 -48% 26 264 | 410 6 bene /10 41/9 eS a ae ater oa “| 101/103 oy, [40 0 
S| St | Sa | at ieeemect at i Be ee eee ieeeg 
% 90: j 4 uguese Ext | re 
al} a a | at |s Soak sr Seatidt| Tat | eh |S ¢ | at | om] as] 3 sino te b sail sys | 3/3 [46 0 
71 % Sea | | . 
rm Lt | oo. | 5 WUbveney os hemoet.] | mob let 1) 3; | Ban) 2) § jeep wiazon se) as | Be th 
Prices, Price, | Price Yield, | 24/3 |4ll 3 
Last two , rice, » || 26/74 | 24/9 6 c| 6 o||Royal Mail Lines Stk. £1) 26/3 / 
Year 1946 ividends | . || Feb. Feb. Feb. || tle Ss 25/3 1319 3 
Jan. 1t0 Feb.26, Dividend: | Name ot Secunty | 1 | . . | 26/3 | 24/9 5 ¢| 8 ¢/Union Castle Ord. tk. {1.. ‘| 25/6 / 
High | Low | @ () © <scsptietsantiae nat. eta 1946 || 24/44 | 21/3 4 6| Nile |\Angio-Dutch of Java {1....|| 22/9 | 23/- Nil 
TT 2. to. | Railwa \ £ s.d. | 46/- | 42/6 4a ae okai (Assam) Tea f1...... 45/6 = 4 _ 0 
443 | 41 «|| «Nil  ||Antofagasta 5% C. Stk. Pt. 42 414 Nil || 3/1) | 2/83 6 6 c |{London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-. 3/- a . 
ll} 10 || Nile] Nil < |/B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk --{] 103 104 Nil || 27/44 | 24/7 || Nile| Nilc ||Rubber Pitas. Trust £1... 25/9 fe - 
574 50s 2c 3 ¢|/San Paulo Ord. Stk. ....... | §6 6 |5 9 1] 45/- | 39/6 Nilc| Nil c |United Sua Betong {1......!/ 41/103) 41/103 i 
$278 =| $24 2@ 3 6 }\Can. Pacific Com. $25...... $26§ $244 |8 0 6 Oil ; winaai hs ae 
584 532 2 @| 3 b|\Great Western Ord. Stk, . 55xd| 544 | 9 3 6 |/107/6 | 9879 3 6] 25 a |j|Angio-lrani Stk. £1. .f] 103/9 oy t cas 
115 |:106} 2a| 245 ||G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. .:|| 109}x4) 107 | 413 6 || 31/6 | 28/9 12}a} 1%} 5 Apex Trini 5/-....]| 30/- we we 
58 524 24| 2 dIIL.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. Stk..|| | 55 Sind 7 9 9/{] 80/- | 71/62 || 10 b @ |\Burmah Oil Ord, Stk. {1....|) 78/- /1t : ‘ 
35 263 236) 4 cIiL.MS. Ord. Stock......... 28 27% (1411 0 |} 84/03 13/44 t24 6 a {Shell Transport Ord. £1l| 81/3 a. 7“ oF 
cn | co | tac| iebiientes Semper Coa] cml ow jsoot | | 4) oO — oo | 
58 a Taps || f 
264 | 21% | he 2 c|iSouthern Def. Stock....... | 2axd | 218 | 9 311 || 25/14 | 20/- 1246] Tea ||Assoc. British Picture ee 24/6 o/s 4 ? 6 
79 7 2a} 246 |\Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.)) 74gxd) 72 | 6 18 11 || 58/- | 55/- Wc) We joes P. Cement Ord. 56/- a sn 3 
ks & Discount 83/3 | 76/- aba = Barker (John) Ord, {1......f 81/3 HY co 3 
94/9 tg ats 10 6 ||Alexanders £2, {1 pd....... ~~ 87/6 | 4 0 0} 58/3 | 55/3 De ¢ ||Boots ru 5/-. §1/- ~Y 7 
1% @| 6 b/|Bank of Australasia {5..... 72/416 6 || 39/9 | 38/6 76) 2 a ||British Atumini um Sti. £1. ws a ene 
4164 | 397 6 «| 6 6||Bank of England Stock....|/ 41 “8 218 0 || 125/- | 113/9 § tl0$c| tld c [Brit.-Amer. Tobacco 1 1381/3 a0) 1” ét 
fom | £ 6 @| 6 c|\Bank of Montreal $10...... 6 & 2 4 Oh| 87/- | 82/9 8 6| 8 a British Oxygen Ord. Stk. {1} 84/- . ; eh 
26 6 @| 6 o||Bank of NewS. Wales £20.. 3.13 10h) 102 + 4 -| 4 cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk...... ! 100 
31/- 46) 3 a|/Bank of New Zealand £1. / 37/- | 3.15 6h|| 168/13} 160/- |} I2pa age | A’ Ord. {1 .......]) 168/- | 165/- ¢ s : 
18/6 15/6 1@| 1 6)|/Barclays Bank ‘B’ f1....)) 77/- 16/- | 313 0}; 10 9% Mc @ |jDe La Rue (Thomas) 1) 10 - 2<.2 
Me |B?) is] MblesremsGSkeks 8) Se | SG eS) ae las | fs) terme a | ge it 8 
1 a h ed of India £5...... 1 =. 
96/6 | 91/- ate b IIDis ‘A’ & £1 fe 95/- | 98/6 | 316 6 || 28/6 | 22/6 6 cl Hcl a A 33 : 
il £824 Nile ¢ Hong K a ong & $125) oy Nil 46/43 = ae r by tetner pe ag ty /- wes | 318 0 
| el Me "eo ic A°E8, Aad ser ooh $3 8 yn a. Vs Home & Colonial Ord. 4/2...) +9 73 |1 60 
- - @ ns Bank {1.......... a - - cf L oof 
20/3 85/- 8 @| 8& b/\Midland Bank £1, fully paid|) 87/6 $1/- Bs 3 — 39/6 6 b $fmperel Toten Oa: “—9 i/o 332 0 
6 a 5@ ‘3 Dis. (A ay vel me we 3 : if gth? * 0 Bessel nee Ord. £1... . east .% st 
77/6 - s . £5, £1 paid..... — — 1 al Nickel mp... 
488 481 e te Royal Bank of Scotland Stk.|/ 485 185 3% 6 /1k /6 5 c| § c}{Lever & Unilever a: 1k ‘3 ; 
22 96 5 @ }jStap One ste 22 + 4 Of] 63/3 | 59/6 1c) We} n Brick Ord. peceece : acs 
see 63/3 56 § 6 Union Discount £1 Stk. ae - ; 1 9] 78/- | 10/- 25 6) 15 aim oe osea t 38/3 sa 6 
93/44! 90, 9a| 9 dI estminster £4, £1 paid 6 - 1s 0 108 99/- 134 23 ee ewan 3 weiss 
L ter paid... 3 | 3ag 6} M9 | 407. | 20 c| 288 clOdeon Theatre Ord. &/-.-77) 407 | 443 13.0 6 
3} Wi 90 db} 0a fA ly Season / 40 ; 38 
16 15 6/-6 “(60 £1d paid......... 6 9] 38/9 | 35/7 | «7%6| be |Pinchin Johnson Ord. 0/-.§ 34/- Bs 
lly 104 1% 6 a ercial sion fl... 1 a) - | 73/9 a| W biTate & Lyle Ord. Stk, £1...9 74/6 «8 
| ah 10/-3| 1o/-« Steen nisea iY iG ts a * 1D ska b Irube Investan ; wy 32S 
- -@ ; oe, 7 LUDE id 
is 120 | tlie Ripe es.. 17 1s | 2 1 oti s6/- we he b fTurner & Newall Ord. J... - wis +. ° 
19 17 6/-a o Phoenix £1, fully paid...... Mee | 3 4 0} B1/2g | 43/9 Ha)2 @ fUnited esd /6 P ite. 
314 +69.07c | 112} 4 ||Prudential {1 ‘A’...... 4 6t]| 4/- | 41/9 4c 4 ¢c}|Wall Paper odeccs - we $3" 
11% 1 19 6} lla x £1... -ceoee 3 0 || 86/9 | 80/ly Wa 45 b Woolworth Ord. 5/—...... - 
lle 1 3/3b| 3/3a|\Royal £1, oe anon eens 6 oy we J mean nae o/s 65/3 | 418 Om 
196/6 | 188/- 5 a| tls b Ratcliff Ord. Stic. 196/- | 193/- |8 1 9Ff + 86/1 1a c tate ons. Gids. of S. Africa ' a/5 9y/s 2 4 0 
124/- | 116/3 as 1h @ |\Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. 121/- | 17/6 i? 6 Mf Dal Db ip Beers (Def.) £2$........ ' a : 0 ° 
156/- | 152/- || ll «| 18 b (A.) Ord. Stk. 155/6 | 154/6 0 ft 38/73 3i/ Oy) 38a) _3§b||Randfontein Ord. f1....... 33/14 4st as 
127/6 | 118/6 7 @| 18 5 /|\Ind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. 123/- | 121/- |43 9 + 10 @| 18 6 |\Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1..... i i Nil 
107/6 | 99/6 8e| bb & Butlers Ord. 105/- | 100/6 | 4 3 97] 15/ 14/- Nilc| Nil c|/Roan Antelope Copper 5/- ./| 15/ 14/- 
146/- | 142/6 || t10 6} 5 a@|\S. African Ord. =—- JeSbe 145/- | 144/- |3 1 9 5 5% || 45 @| 45 6 ||Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....... 5 5t | 716 6 
45/9 | 40/6 56] 2a |\Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. 45/9 | 44/- |312 6] 12 12 5/66 ae Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..... 1244 | 3 4 0 
_102/3 | 93/6 || 14 b| 6 a|\Watney Combe Def. Stk. £1!) 99/- | 97/3 |4 2 3 Tw | 6% Nil . Witwatersrand 2/6..... f | Nil 
(a’ Interim div. (6) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. (d) Also special payment 10% from War Cadena Reserve. e) Paid at 54% of face vatue. 
(a) Allowing for exchange. 











(k) Includes 24% tax tree yield basis, 27}%. 





(m) Yield basis 80% 


t Free of «ax 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... ics sss wees 84,500,008 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID . vee ove wee 82,408,008 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried ferwerd ;. .» 42,334,704 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 26th February, 1945... 00 o0 0 ove e+ S01, 777,717 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and: Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 
London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, W. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES! 


ESTABLISHEO 1617 
e 


London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 47, Berkeley Square, Wy 


London Directors: 
I. C. Geddes C. L, Dalziel 
London (Acting; Manager : G. M. Mouatt 


e 
Incorporated tn New South Wales with Limited Liability, 















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


SCTABLISHED 1897. LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Issued 4. 9 «oss eve £12,000,000 
Peal-ap Capt v= 4.000 000 
Resate Liability of ‘Proprietors « eee 212,000,000 





(Not capable of being called up 
except in- the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up.) 


Reserv Fund eee eee eee eee ese ese $3,250,000 
Spat Corncy Reserve eon wees ewe £1,600,000 
Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, €&.C.3. 
West End Agency: 16 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 

















peste granted the ’ 
States ud Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
ommercial and 


your interests 


SEE THE MANAGER OF YOUR LOCAL BRANCH 


















Head Office; Branches throughout 
EOINSURGH a ne REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 














Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


aramuniecgre excmes | ase 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - «. £€164,000,000 
(1944 Accounts) 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, B.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 


ca ee eee 


NATIONAL BANK OF } INDIA, LIMITED 
OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT NOTICE IS’ HEREBY GIVEN that of the 8 
SUDAN GOVERNMENT ne 


Books 
will closed from March rae to Mavch 26th, Roth 3 days inclusive. 
y Order 
SUDAN GOVERNMENT invite applications for the post of GOVERN- Ww. , London Mamit 
MENT STATISTICIAN. on existing systems of | 26, Bishopsgate, London, E:C.2. bruary 
statistical record, make recdulmendations for the or isation ofa 
Government “Statistical Service and assume charge of ee 


a ee 


















Bervice as and re ent nae A hh Sa ee oad Puts 
hen roved b Government. NIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, DEPARTMENT ‘OF AP 
Mathematics 9 or cpnomi 8, with ry aubspg pent Voxpaianse in min statistical U ECONOMICS: Applications are invited pred appointment 
work or considera e perience of an advanced statistical nature. Age ren Research Work Lotions The are 

m 


ay be either (i) probati contract 
for pension or (ii) erobation, fi shafts term funk content Leniiiotes 
ones seven years—or (iii) ind contract fer initial period 
oO ® years 

For (i) candidates should 
£E..600-60-780-72- 


mot be 35; salary 
996-81-1,080-120-1,200 per duwen i" aaa Os. ay an 
of the last, whi 


refe tr 
repearch or 


Of atatiatical work work .o 
— win coordi a eres pee "be for BSA of 3 years. 


cases. Ap ications, t "coxethier ihe, Director = mere “tan 
referees, s 
conor cs, ~ = "The seat toe See 


increases are biennial with the exception ch is given 
after three years at the ££.1,080 rate. For I, and tino salary scale 
would be higher by 15 to 26 per cent. Starting’ rates within scales 
according to-a | qualifications and experience 

Outfit allowance of ££.60 on appointment. "at present there is no 
Saeene ne inthe Sudan. Free passage on appointment: Strict ‘medical 
exam on, 


- Apetioatone, which must be in writing, statin; ae, of birth, full 
e 














XPERIENCED. Male "Secrdtany .reeut required | ‘by. Managing g Dire 
EX f large group of squired. ox sits. The district. - Ss canis 


experience ‘and and ter Place, Lende 


a etn. 


eth Rint a 


M42KEtT RESEARCH EXECUTIVE Vacancy for man of or fi 
ualification and experience, includi t employment with eee academic qua tiona .and experience in ¢ 
also Teoutity and National Service or other r ton consumer Sala a £600 ine Wee to 
quoting reference No. F.A.106, should be f e Ministry of ene Press 2s Exchange. 410, St. Me 

Labour and ation Near e Service, Appointments Seartnest, 1-6, Tavistock rr nn 

Square, : . ormen. /WOTICES ON PAGE a3 
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